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ABSTRACT 

This report describes an in-service teacher education 
program that was implemented in a school serving students of lov 
socioeconomic status. The program vas designed to increase student 
achievement by increasing teacher recognition and reinforcement of 
student behavior. In a 5-day workshop held before the start of the 
school year, the researchers presented concepts of motivation; 
effective, nonpunitlve techniques for controlling undesirable student 
behavior; the theory of positive reinforcement; means of preventing 
experiences of failure; and group and individual problem-solving 
skills. During the school year, the prograa included weekly and 
biweekly miniworkshops and a support systeo providing materials and 
technical assistance to participant teachers. Improving 
communication, gathering and transmitting Information, and problem 
solving wore the foci of the miniworkshops. Both the researchers and 
the participants evaluated the program at the end of the school year. 
Although many desirable behavior changes were observed, the goals of 
improving the student achievement and changing teacher and pupil 
attitudes and behaviors were not met. Factors that reduced the 
effectiveness of the program included the expectation of failure on 
the part of the principal and some teachers, low personal and 
professional self-concepts among many teachers, and a pervasive sense 
of pressure and futility. (Author/HMD) 
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Introductory Statement 



The Center* s mission is to improve teaching In American schools. 
Too many teachers still employ a didactic style aimed at filling passive 
students with facts. The teacher 'a environment often prevents him from 
changing his atyle , and may Indeed drive him out of the profession. 
And the children of tne poor typically suffer from the worst teaching. 

The Cen er uses the resources of the behavioral sciences in pursu- 
ing its objectives. Drawing f Imarily upon psychology and sociology, 
but also upon other behavioral sciencf^ disciplines, the Center has formu- 
lated progr^ims of research, development, demonstration, and dissemination 
in three areas. Program 1, Teaching Effectiveness, is now developing a 
Systematic Teacher Training Model that can be used to train both beginning 
and experienced teachers in effective teaching skills. Program 2, The 
Environment for Teaching, is developing models of school organization 
and ways of evaluating teachers that will encourage teachers to become 
more professional and more committed. Program 3, Teaching Students from 
Low-Income Areas, is developing materials and procedures for motivating 
both students and teachers in low-income schools. 

The report that follows describes part of the work of the Program 
on Teaching Effectiveness. 
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Preface 



This publication Ig one of a oeries from a three-year project investi- 
gating the relationship between teacher behavior and student cognitive and 
affective achievement. Data were collected over a three-year period in a 
school district serving predominantly black children, Coi^'elateo of moti- 
vational variables in students and reinforcement strategies in teachers 
were examined in all three years. The data from each of the first and 
second years were used to formulate intervention programs used in the 
second and third years. 

The following is a complete list of mL^terials from this project pub- 
lished, or to be published, by the Stanford Center for Research and 
Development in Teaching. 

Summarizing Reports 

Sears, P. S. , Bloch, M. , hubner, J., Gamble, J., Adenubi, M. , & Crist, 
J. L. Effective reinforcement for achievement behaviors in disadvan- 
taged children: The first year. (Stanford Center for Research and 
Development in Teaching, Technical Report No. 30 j, Stanford University, 
1972. (ED 067 hh2) 

Crist, J. L. , Marx, R. W. , Whitmore, J. R. , & Sears, P. S. Effective 
reinforcement for achievement behaviors in minority children: The 
second and third years. (Stanford Center for Research and Development 
in Teaching, Technical Report), Stanford University, forthcoming. 

Marx, R. W. , & Crist, J. L. Effective reinforcement for achievement be- 
haviors in minority children: Summary of research. (Stanford Center 
for Research and Development in Teaching, Research and Development 
Memorandum), Stanford University, forthcoming. 

Specific Intervention Techniques 

Beckum, L. C. The effect of counseling and reinforcement on behaviors 
important to the improvement of academic self-concept. (Stanford 
Center for Research and Development in Teaching, Technical Report No. 
38), Stanford University, 1973. (ED 08l 880) 

Whitmore, J. R. The modification of undesirable attitudes and classroom 
behavior through constructive use of social power in the school peer 
culture. (Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching, 
Technical Report No. 36), Stanford University, 1973. 

Whitmore, J. R. Student leadership: Guidelines for developing programs 
in distressed low-income elementary schools. (Stanford Center for Re- 
search and Development in Teaching, Research and Development Memorandiim 
No. 113), Stanford University, 1973. (ED 083 3^+8) 
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Whitmore, J. R. , Crist, J. L. , Marx, R. W. An intensive in-service 
teacher education program for distressed elementary schools. (Stanford 
Center for Research and Development in Teaching, Research and Develop- 
ment Memorandum), Stanford University, 197*^. 

Test Memuals and Summaries of Instruments 

Marx, R. W. , Peterson, P., & Nichols, S, Test manual: Sears Self-Concept 
Inventory. (Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching, 
Research and Development Memorandum), Stanford University, forthcoming. 

Sears, P. S. , Crist, J. L. , & Marx, R. W. The teacher behavior observa- 
tion schedule: An instrument for coding teachers' classroom inter- 
action. (Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching, 
Research and Development Memorandim) , Stanford University, forthcoming. 

Sears, P. S. , Marx, R. W. , & Crist, J. L. Teacher forced ratings: An 
instroment for assessing children's intellectual, social, emotional, 
and physical development. (Stanford Center for Research and Develop- 
ment in Teaching, Research and Development Memorandum), Stanford Uni- 
versity, forthcoming. 

Whitmore, J« A teacher attitude inventory; Identifying teacher posi- 
tions in relationship to educational issues. (Stanford Center for Re- 
search and Development in Teaching, Research and Development Memorandum), 
Stanford University, forthcoming. 

Whitmore, J. R. "Thinking About My School": The development of an in- 
ventory to measure pupil perception of the elementary school environ- 
ment. (Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching, 
Research and Development Memorandiam) , Stanford University, forthcoming. 

Many or the above publications are also cited in the References 
section (pp. 135-136). 

The district and participating personnel were guaranteed confiden- 
tiality in reporting the results of the research. In no instance are 
the community, the school, or individual teachers identified. 
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Chapter I 



THE BACKGROUND OF THE PR0GRAI4 

This report is based on an experimental intervention consisting 
of a preschool workshop and a year-long follow-up program with teachers 
in one elementary school. It describes the third year ( 1971-72) of a 
project conducted by the Stanford Center for Research and Development 
in Teaching, The first year was a naturalistic study of six third- 
f^rade teachers, their interactions with students, and the relationship 
of teacher behaviors to student achievement and affective outcomes 
iSears et al. , 1972). During the second year, a year-long experimental 
in-service workshop on motivation was undertaken with a group of 
fourth-grade teachers. For the third year of the project, the inter- 
vention was focused on one elementary school. Detailed results of the 
project for both years are reported in one volume (Crist et al., forth- 
coming). 

The Research Objective 

Members of the research staff who conducted this ctudy were 
specialists in the study of motivation, self-concept, and behavior 
change. Their specific research interest was in the effective applica- 
tion of social-psychological research to classroom interaction for the 
T)urpose of improving achievement motivation and achievement behavior. 
Their major concern was the conditions existing in "distressed" schools. 
The term ^^distressed" refers to the climate of anxiety , tension, con- 
flict, and emotional upset which prevails in the school. This environ- 
mental state is based on a cycle of mutually negative interactions in 
which both teachers and pupils perceive themselves and each other as 
likely to fail at tasks and unlikely to receive many positive rewards. 
When both teachers and pupils perceive activity in the classroom to be 
a source of frustration and failure, educational objectives will not 
be attained. Therefore, in "distressed^^ schools the yearly achievement 
gains by pupils tend to decrease with each year of attendance, and 
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attitudos toward self and school tend to becouie more negative (Coleman 
et al., 1966; Crist et al.^ forthcom; ng) . Similarly, the attitudes of 
teachers in the higher grades tend to be more negative toward pupils and 
their potential achievement than those of teachers in the earlier grades. 
The expectation of failure and personal dissatisfaction tends to be con- 
firmed by child achievement and teacher attitudes (Baker h Crist, 1971) « 

AlthoiJigh distressec' schools may be found in any community, the 
most critical conditions exist in low-income areas. A premise of this 
research project was that the low achievement of minority and low-income 
students has been the result of the failure of school personnel to 
attend to the psychological needs of individuals as much as it has been 
the result of inadequate curriculum and instruction. Effective teaching 
requires the teacher to attend to socio-af fective quantities of the 
learning environment. Efforts to improve these socio-af fective quali- 
ties include the need for individualization of instruction as well as 
group activity; effective nonpunitive techniques for controlling unde- 
sirable pupil behavior; consistent use of positive reinforcement and 
emphasis upon success; accurate diagnoses and prescriptions to prevent 
experiences of failure; and opportunities for meaningful communication 
and social interaction between members of the social environment (includ- 
ing both adults and children). 

The basic hypothesis was : If an individual is effectively rein- 
forced for his efforts to succeed (in learning by the pupil and in 
teaching by the teacher), then his motivation and achievement-oriented 
behavior will increase. It was the desire of the research staff to test 
the effectiveness of a model of in-service education which was designed 
to increase positive reinforcements, and thereby to increase students' 
achievement behavi-or in a distressed elementary school. 

The Specific Problem 

In the attempt to locate a school in which the personnel would 
be interested in utilizing the resources of a research staff to help them 
accomplish significant changes in their learning-teaching environment, 
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contact was made with the administration of a school district in which ex- 
ploratory research hud been conducted during the previous two years by mem- 
bers of the Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching. Re- 
sponse to the motivation workshops (1970-71) conducted for fourth-grade 
teachers in the district had been enthusiastic. The administration was 
interested in the proposal and offered to contact some principals. Withi*^ 
weeks, an agreement was made with a school in which, according to the prin- 
cipal, all of the teachers were eager to effect change in the learning 
environment. 

The Community and the School 

The namef5 of the community and school will not be disclosed, in ac- 
cordance with the guarantee of confidentiality granted to the district 
and participating personnel. The community was a predominantly residential 
area offering low-cost housing. Three schools in the district were inte- 
grated, with a high percentage (30 to hO percent) of whites, and five were 
So to 90 percent black. 

Ten years before this study, in I96I, the community was predominantly 
comprised of low-income whites; approximately 35 percent of the overall 
district enrollment was minority children. By the beginning of the 1965- 
66 school year there were 73 percent minority children, and the percentage 
increased to about 90 percent by 1972. The minority group was composed 
predominantly of blacks, with a few chicanos , orientals, and other races. 
About 70 percent of the teachers ^ere white. There had been much conflict 
within the community over the rapid change from predominantly white to 
predominantly black citizenry. The newly formed municipal council was 
actively engaged in a campaign to increase bla.k leadership within the 
community and to generate the desire among blacks for self-determination 
and a more pleasant community. 

The families served by the school district included almost half of 
the county's recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children, a 
percentage disproportionate for the size of the area in relation to the 
county. Five of the schools qualified for federally sponsored programs. 
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Moot of the ochoolQ had maintained ouch programs for at least six years 
as a nource of additional personnel and funds. The families whose children 
attended the particular school involved in this project were mobile; many 
were welfare recipients. 

About 750 children attended the school, 98 percent of them black. 
Five of the 23 teachers, the vice-principal, and the counselor were black. 
Class clzo ranged from 21 to 2h in the primary grades and from 33 to 38 
in the intermediate grades. Two resource teachers were provided to help 
classroom teachers individualize their instruction and meet specific needs. 

The district had recently adopted a new Master Plan stressing staff 
and pupil reorganization and use of curriculum. This was seen to comple- 
ment the project, which focused on the socio-af fective aspects of instruc- 
tion. The new Master Plan consisted of reorganizing the teaching staff and 
students into units, rather than into the self-contained classrooms used 
previously. A unit included 120-180 students and U-5 teachers, one of whom 
served as unit leader. There were two units at the primary level and two 
at the intermediate level. The kindergarten unit continued to operate 
its own instructional program. Within each unit chi'*dren were assigned 
to home rooms not >>y age (years in school) but by heterogeneous achieve- 
ment levels; thus there might be four to six different achievement levels 
within a home room. Children were grouped across ages within units for 
mathematics and reading, according to achievement level, and they changed 
classes and teachers for these subjects. 

Preparation for the Intervention 

The first step in preparation was to obtain the agreement of the 
entire teaching staff to participate fully in the project. The research 
team met with the teachers the spring before the planned intervention 
and presented their ideas for an effective ''support system'* to facili- 
tate some changes in their school. Although there was some reluctance 
to become involved in yet another research project, the group agreed 
to participate. 
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The second step waa to gather extensive Information about the 
precise conditions existing in the school. The researchero attended 
faculty meetings and spent many hours In informal conversations with 
teachers and administrators in the lunch room. Conversations ard group 
discussions were also held with studcntn to obtain their opinions abouw 
their school. During the oummer session, in 1971| two researchers inter- 
viewed random groups of four students. Videotape equipment was set up 
on the ploy yard, where interviews were held during recesses and class 
time. Many children spoke freely and illustrated their opinions with 
exact observations. To obtain more specific information about pupil 
attitudes toward school, the Thinking About My School (TAMS) inventory 
(Appendix C-6) was administered to all students in grade 5i and 6. 

Definition of the School's Problems 

The information regarding the quality of school experiences was 
gathered from two diotlnctly different sources: the adults in the 
school (teachers and administrators) and the children. However, three 
perceptions were common to both sources: (a) low group morale or poor 
group self-image; (b) pessimistic attitudes toward school experiences, 
with little senoe either of accomplishmeiit or of a possibility of 
improvement; and (c) personal dissatisfaction and unhappiness at school 
because of lack of rewarding interpersonal relationships, resulting in 
a set of nonconstructive behavioral responses and lack of success at 
tasks. These perceptions are outlined in Table 1. 

The principal complaint of students was that too much fighting 
and "capping** (verbal "put-downs" or insults) cjcurred among peers, and 
the students did not like the atmosphere of the classrooas. Their 
primary strategy for coping with their displeasure was to depend upon a 
select grouD of friends for rewarding experiences and to devalue the 
rest of their school experience. 

The principal complaint of teachers and administrators was that 
they were forced to invest more time and energy in disciplining dis- 
ruptive behavior and trying to gain attention or cooperation than in 
actual teaching, Their primary strategy for coping with their situation 
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waa to seek some comfort in chronic peer-group complaining and to achieve 
iiome succeed through strict disciplinary controls and coercion. The 
complaints and the strategy became increasingly prevalent as the age of 
children in the class rose. All of the teachers shared this complaint, 
but a number of kindergarten-primary teachers had developed strategies 
of positive interaction with the students and withdrawal from association 
with the teacher peer group. 

In summary, the data indicated that teachers and pupils were not 
proud of their school, disliked the conflict and tension in the school, 
were disturbed by the chaotic or oppressive atmosphere of classrooms, and 
felt powerless to change the environment significantly. Many in both 
croups felt unrewarded by academic tasks (teaching or learning) and had 
little hope of achieving the success they desired. Many felt incapable 
of maintaining a rewarding relationship with others in the school, 
especially between adults and children. 

The Purpose of the In-Service Program 

The program of in-service education was designed in response to 
the identified needs cited above. The Project Staff believed that if 
the teachers could become more satisfied with their teaching experiences 
and more positively reinforcing to individuals, pupil attitudes and be- 
havior would become more positive. The expectations of students regard- 
ing teacher-pupil interaction appeared firmly set with many stud'snts , 
Therefore, it was anticipated that an intervention directly involving 
students in changing their own behavior and attitudes would be jl neces- 
sary complement to teacher efforts to alter classroom conditions. Two 
such interventions, a student leadership program and a counseling- 
tutorial program, have been reported in Whitmore Cl9T3a,b,c) and Beckum 
(1973). 

The fundamental purpose of structuring a program of in-service 
education to meet the needs of a particular school was to provide a 
support system for change. This basic concept is critical to under- 
standing the program. The concept of in-service education as a support 
oystem for change is based on three premises dr?rived from practical 
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experience in the field. 

An individual behaves in interaction with his environment; 
therefore, a Gestalt approach bo educational change is necessary . 
District-wide workshops for teachers at a given grade level or for any 
teachers interested in the selected topic often Tail to achieve the 
objectives of lasting change and improved teaching and learning. The 
value of a workshop experience is dependent upon the individual teacher's 
ability to use the content; i.e., if the principal, fellow teachers, or 
students reject the change and do not support the teacher's efforts, 
the teacher can be expected to interpret her efforts as failing and to 
return to previous "satisfactory" methods. 

Change in the behavior of an individual or a group will occur 
only to the extent that the person or group becomes dissatisfied with 
present behavior and becomes committed to effecting change . Change is 
a process which begins with dissatisfaction and proceeds through problem- 
solving stages until there is a satisfactory outcome. This process re- 
quires that individuals be able to identify problems, consider alterna- 
tives, test hypotheses, and evaluate results. 

The principal function of in-service education should be to 
generate a self-renewing process for continuous growi^h . Its purpose 
should be to develop in individuals and in the group the skills that 
equip them for continuous evaluation, testing of alternative methods, 
and innovation to meet evolving needs. With the assistance of an in- 
service program, teachers should learn to identify and deal with the 
specific problems arising in their particular situation. Although 
there are common concerns in different schools and districts and a need 
for sharing ideas and experiences with new projects, it is also neces- 
sary to recognize what is specific to a situation and to realize that 
solutions to problems may be best constructed by the individuals who 
know the situation most thoroughly. 

Belief in the three premises and the fundamental purpose stated 
above resulted in three primary tasks identified by the research staff. 
The first task was to create a climate for change. This would entail 
continuous efforts to enhance the self-image of individuals and the 

ERIC 
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group. It was hypothesized that if more positive self-images developed, 
other essential conditions for change would develop — openness t^o contra- 
dictory opinions and unpleasant problems, freedom to explore and test 
alternatives without fear of criticism, and removal of the threat of 
professional failure. 

The second task was to develop individual and group problem- 
solving skills, equipping the school staff to be experimenters in the 
natural setting. These skills included (a) the ability to identify and 
define a target problem; (b) knowledge of sources of information about 
alternatives an^i possible solutions; (c) knowledge of how to test the 
value of the chosen solution; and (d) the ability to accurately evaluate 
the effects of change over time and in varying situations. 

The third task was to expose the school staff to theories and 
practices applicable to the group-established goals. Besides attempting 
to stimulate creative problem-solving, the research staff wished to 
encourage further experimentation with innovations being tested else- 
where* This task required attention to communication among staff 
members in the school so that ideas and experiences would be elicited 
and shared. 

Although the research staff worked on all three tasks simul- 
taneously, the sequence in which they are presented reflects the order 
of relative importance or emphasis. The potential success of each task 
was considered dependent upon the extent to which the previous task had 
been accomplished. ■ 

The specific purposes of the in-service education program can 
be summarized in five statements: 

1) To enhance the group self-image and create a climate 

for change. 

2) To facilitate the problem-solving process within 

individuals and the group by encouraging 
communication, providing concrete informa- 
tion helpful in identifying problems and 
setting goals, exposing teachers to alterna- 
tives, and assisting with evaluation by 

ERIC 
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collecting data. 

3) To equip teachers and administrators to experiment by 
developing necessary skills. 

k) To provide continuous support to experimenting teachers 
by providing resources and personal assist- 
ance when requested and by giving positive 
reinforcement for attempts to change. 

5) To engender a self -renewing process of professional 
problem-solving that will allow continual 
growth in teaching effectiveness. 

Organizational Design and Method 

During the period of preparation in 1971 > a thorough search of 
the Educational Resources Information Center (.ERIC) and other sources 
revealed that no parallel research efforts in teacher education were 
being made. Most of the in-service programs listed under preparing 
teachers for work with disadvantaged students were directed toward pre- 
school age or the secondary level with emphasis on developing curricula 
or subject-matter teaching strategies. There were two studies based on 
reinforcement strategies which proved valuable in stimulating our think- 
ing in the plsinning phase. Madsen et al. (19T0) reported the successful 
training of professionals and volunteers in techniques of effective 
reinforcement^ and Rosenthal et al. (19T0) reported the effectiveness 
of both short-term intensive training and long-term diffuse training 
and re-training, a strategy which influenced the design of this project. 

Two action-research projects were found in the literature which 
supported the prediction that the process-oriented or problem-solving 
approach to in-service education, as described in the previous section, 
would be effective in promoting change. In a study by Jenkins and 
Lippitt Cl95l)> researchers worked extensively with teachers in studying 
the interpersonal perceptions of teachers, students, and parents. They 
trained teachers to collect data and use them effectively. 

The other relevant research study, by Kaufman, Schmuck, and 
Lippitt (1963), described a summer workshop in which teachers studied 
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pupil-teacher interactions in their own classrooms and developed plans 
for altering teacher practices in order to improve the mental health 
conditions and learning atmosphere in the classroom. The researchers 
defined five phases in solving interpersonal problems in the classroom 
and then provided support and encouragement to the teachers as they 
attempted to accomplish their goals. These two action-research projects 
served as stimuli for the further development of the planned in-service 
program reported in this meLiorandum. 

The design of the in-service program . The "basic design of the 
prograjn was comprised of three parts: an intensive workshop experience 
prior to the opening of school in the fall; weekly '^sharing sessions" 
with the whole staff; and a "facilitating support system," defined as 
the provision of materials and professional and technical assistance 
for maintaining the group's efforts toward reaching their goals. The 
Project Staff (the name adopted by the research team to avoid references 
to research) requested a two-week workshop at the end of August, but the 
teachers rejected the plan in favor of a one-week workshop. Teachers 
were offered a stipend of $200 for the week. The primar;^^' elements of 
each paii: of the program are outlined below. 

I. An Intensive Pre-school Workshop 

A. Evaluation of the school ^s environment for teaching 
and learning. 

B. Exposure to student attitudes toward school as reported 

in interviews on videotape and on inventories administered 
the previous spring. 

C. Development of skills in individual and group problem- 
solving. 

D. Encouragement of a climate of cooperation and open com- 
munication among members of the teaching-administrative 
staff and between adults and children. 

E. Exposure to relevant theories and psychological research 
through presentations and exercises in practical appli- 
cation, i.e., the relationship between attitudes and 
behavior; self-concept theory and locus-of-control 



For a detailed description of the research design of the project, 
see Crist et al. , forthcoming. 
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(efficacy); reinforcement theory and behavior modifica- 
tion; the influence of expectancies upon perceptions; 
and the structiiring of a classroom environment to 
maximize individual motivation and self-direction. 

F. Provision of tools for gathering information from stu- 
dents regarding their attitudes, perceptions, and 
thoughts . 

G. Engagement in group goal-setting for the year. 
II. Weekly "Sharing Sessions" or Mini-workshops 

A. Opportunity for communication within the total group. 

B. Ongoing evaluation of efforts in relation to pupil 
attitudes and behavior. 

C. Public recognition of successes and sharing of all 
experiment ation , inc luding "failures . " 

D. Ongoing problem-solving, including exploration of 
additional alternatives, and decision-making. 

E. Dissemination of requested information or resources. 

F. Explanation of "the instruments to be used as measures 
of effectiveness. 

G. Feedback to the group regarding pupil measures. 
III. A Facilitating Support System 

A. A lending library of relevant literature Csee Appendix 
B). 

B. Resource services: duplication of materials requested, 
tools for data collection, assistance with administering 
sociometrics or inventories and utilizing results, and 
procurement of materials or literature requested. 

C. Observation and consultation upon request to assist with 
problem-solving, identification of alternatives, or 
evaluation . 

D. Availability of researchers at all meetings required of 
teachers and during l\inch periods in the teachers' room. 

E. Demonstrations of techniques as requested (e.g., holding 
class discussions on school problems). 

F. Individual counsel offered regarding the use of feedback 
from pupil testing for self-concept, locus-of-control, 
sociometrics, and attitudes toward school. 

The relationship between parts could be characterized in this 
way: the pre-school workshop generated the motivating thrust toward 
group-established objectives; the weekly sessions provided opportunities 
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for refueling or regenerating raomentum; and the ^'support system" assisted 
the group in maintaining its direction and momentum. 

The method of intervention . The intervention method was drawn 
especially from the earlier action-research of Lewin (see Loye, 1971)5 
from Jenkins and Lippitt (l95l)» and from the notion of "Origins" 'by 
DeCharms (1971)- The resulting approach had two principal character- 
istics: (a) teachers were treated as Origins (see "below) and (.b) the 
methods and content were evolved through a group process involving re- 
searchers and field personnel. 

When field personnel are approached as Origins rather than Pawns, 
researchers respond to a problem identified by the practitioners (teach- 
ers, administrators, pupils, or parents). In this approach, the re- 
searchers convey respect to field professionals by listening to* them, 
using their information and ideas, and helping them develop their inde- 
pendent problem-solving skills. The researcher perceives himself as a 
research specialist and as a resource or facilitator for the practition- 
ers. He perceives the field personnel as the authorities regarding the 
nature of the problem and is the source of power to effect lasting 
change. 

This method is distinctive in that en intervention is not imposed 
upon a group of subjects. Rather, researchers and field personnel solve 
problems together. Continual evaluation requires that the structure be 
flexible and subject to change as determined by the group. The researcher 
most often assumes the role of leader and uses his specific skills to 
increase the effectiveness of the group process. The researcher may 
formulate a proposal based upon group efforts; the group consiaers it, 
modifies it, and adopts the plan as its own. This concept of possession 
is critical to the method being described. The project belongs not to 
the researchers who are using the school setting for experimentation, 
but to the members of the community (school). In this model the practi- 
tioners perceive the project as a response to their problems , to be 
completed through the active participation of individuals committed to 
the group goals. The quality of outcomes will be significantly in- 
fluenced by their decisions and action. The researchers serve as resources 
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with specialized skills and are committed to facilitating the group pro- 
cess so as to increase the effectiveness of the project and the quality 
of its outcomes. The relative success of the project is recognized to 
be dependent upon the results of interaction "between the research and 
school staffs and the commitment of individuals to the attainment of the 
group-established goals. 



Chapter II 
THE PRE-SCHOOL WORKSHOP 



In midsummer 1971, the Project Staff communicated by letter 
with the school personnel, giving pertinent details of the workshop and 
providing a brief bibliography on blacks and the education of urban, 
low-income students for those wishing to do background reading (see 
Appendix A). A nxiraber of teachers later reported that they read some 
of the books before the workshop. The letter also included a form 
for the teachers to return to the Project Staff to indicate their intent 
to participate. 

An Overview 

The workshop was held in the school cafetorium during the five week- 
days before the official return of the district teachers in the fall. The 
workshop leaders posted pictures of children on a bulletin board and 
created centers to generate interest and feelings of warmth. The centers 
were for coffee and snacks, books and teaching resources, workshop 
materials, and name tags and information. Thirty-two chairs were ar- 
ranged in a circle and microphones were placed at three points for the 
videotaping of the sessions. A videotape playback machine was present 
for viewing tapes during the week. Tables were available in the back of 
the room for writing, eating lunch, or having coffee breaks. 

The Project Staff serving as workshop leaders were two men and 
two women, doctoral students in the program of Psychological Studies in 
Education at Stanford University. Three of them were in their early 
thirties, and one was in his middle twenties. One staff member had 
worked with juvenile delinquents and recruited minority group members for 
police work; another had been a school psychologist; another had been a 
primary teacher specializing in under achievement and learning disabil- 
ities; and the other was a former assistant dean of students at a state 
university. 
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On the first day of the workshop, each participant was given a 
notebook containing names, addresses, and phone numbers of all members 
of the school and project staffs, a tentative schedule of events for the 
five days Csee pp. 17-18), resource materials, and pages for recording 
personal thoughts, and strategies to remember to try. Introductory re- 
marks by the Project Staff stressed the flexibility of the structxire and 
schedule. The group was told that all plans were subject to criticism 
and change. The initial schedule was simply a guideline prepared by the 
Project Staff. The workshop leader explained that each day there would 
be response sheets and reference materials related to the day's topics 
to suggest practical applications of workshop input and to inform the 
Project Staff of their relative effectiveness and of changes that would 
be desirable in later sessicxis* The response sheets and reference 
materials could be added to their notebooks. 

Each day the participants left their notebooks in the cafetorlum 
overnight and the Project Staff read their entries for the pxirpose of 
evaluating the day's activities. Daily evaluations were also collected 
from the teachers and administrators and tabulated for use in modifying 
workshop plans. 

* 

Daily Procedures 

On the following pages the events of each workshop day will be 
presented in blocks of time planned by the Project Staff. For each one 
there is a brief description of the event, a statement of objectives, 
and an identification of any formal evaluative measures pertaining to 
that event, followed by presentations (for which there are detailed 
summaries or outlines), sample worksheets, and resource materials. 
Presentations are enclosed within a box. For summary and illustrative 
purposes, wherever possible, the response sheets include a compilation 
of all teachers' responses (shown in italics) or an actual sample of a 
typical teacher's response (shown in handwriting). ''Evaluative comments" 
conclude the description of each day and include a summary of particip- 
ants' responses on the daily evaluation form* A more detailed evaluation 
of the pre-school workshop is reported in the last section of the chapter. 
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Tentative Schedule 



Monday, August 30 ; 

9:00-12:00 Coffee and doughnuts 

Introductory comments and overview 
Presentation of notehooks 

12:00-1:00 Lunch 

1:00-2:35 Student Attitudes and Behaviors 

Videotape of discussion-interview with "boys and 
girls 

2:35-2:50 Coffee break 

2:50-3:30 Discussion, sharing responses 

3 : 30-U : 00 Evaluat ion , planning , summary 

Tuesday ^ August 31 : 

9:00-9:30 Coffee during videotape of another discussion- 

interview (with boys) 

9:30-10:15 Discussion of behaviors to increase and decrease 

10:15-10:30 Coffee break 

10:30-12:00 Introduction to Reinforcement Theory: Applica- 
tions to the Classroom 

12:00-1:00 Lunch 

l:G0-2:ii5 Skill Session #1 

2:U5-3:00 Coffee break 

3:00-3:30 Getting Information from Your New Class: Some 

Devices 

3:30-U:00 Evaluation, summary, planning 

Wednesday, September 1 : 

9:O0-10:U0 Skill Session #2 

10:iiO-ll:00 Coffee break 

11:00-12:00 Videotape: Pupil, teacher interviews 

12:00-1:00 Lunch 

1:00-2:10 Continue discussion of teacher as reinforcer 

2:10-2:30 Coffee break 

2:30-3:30 Analyzing Teacher-Pupil Interactions 

3:30-14:00 Evaluation, planning 
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Tentative Schedule (continued) 
Thursday, September 2 : 

9-00-9:30 Videotape of four girls discussing school 

9:30-10:30 The Effect of Expecting 

10:30-10:50 Coffee break 

10:50-12:00 Who am I? Who are you? What can ve do? 

12:00-1:00 Lunch 

1:00-2:30 Applying Theories of Self-concept and Locus- 

of-control 

2:30-2:50 Coffee break 

2:50-3:30 Methods of Gathering Vital Information 

3:30-4:00 Evaluation, summary, planning 

Friday, September 3 : 

9:00-10:00 Student Responses on Thinking About My School 
Inventory (TAMS) 

10:00-10:20 Coffee break 

10:20-11:00 Echolalia Gaines 

11:00-12:00 ' Can We Change? (Group discussion) 

12:00-1:00 Lunch 

1:00-2:30 Where do ve go from here? Specific plans 

2:30-3:00 Coffee break 

3:00-i+:00 Final evaluation 
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MONDAY: DAY ONE 



9:00-9:30 Event 1: Socializing with coffee and doiaghnuts . 

The teachers find a ''learning center" with 
materiaJ-s and instructions on how to make 
a name tag by using a picture of a child 
they would like to have in class. 

Objectives: (a) To create a friendly, com- 
fortable atmosphere in 
which teachers could feel 
relaxed and happy to be 
present 

(b) To communicate personal 
interest in each participant 

(c) To have the teachers use a 
sample learning center 

(d) To begin to focus the atten- 
tion of teachers on in- 
dividual children 



9:30-10:15 Event 2: Brief comments by the principal to set 

the atmosphere by affirming the poten- 
tial benefits of the project, clarifying 
the lack of administrative evaluation, 
vOnd encouraging individual freedom to 
explore. 



Objective: To reinforce the idea that the 
project was not imposed, but 
was to be a cooperative effort 
between school staff and re- 
searchers . 



Event 3: Presentation of the project as action- 
research concerned with practical de- 
velopiaent in schools • 



INTRODUCTION OP THE PROJECT Day One (Event 3) 

I. We are involved in an action-research project that should be of 
practical value to teacher? in the school. 

A. The general ptirpose or goal of the project is to answer 
the question, *'How can the teaching-learning situation 
be improved most effectively in a school through some 
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form of in-service training, thereby increasing the job 
satisfaction of teachers and the motivation and achievement 
of pupils?" 

1. Every school has "bugs" Cproblems , sources of 
strain, dissatisfaction, struggle . • .) 

2. The teaching task is very demanding, fatiguing; 
outside help is needed to work seriously on 
eliminating the "bugs" or problems. 

3. Outsiders cannot solve the problems for you but 
they can work with you, providing you with well- 
proven tools, new tools to try, and manpower to 
reduce the cost in time and energy to a manageable 
amount . 

U. The main resource of a school is its own skills 
and collective knowledge, which often is not being 
used as fully as possible due to various pressures 
and lack of opportunity to work together to solve 
mutual problems. Persons outside the school staff 
can serve as catalysts. 

5. Out of peorticipation in this project, we expect this 
school staff to have developed a self-renewal pro- 
cess of problem-solving which will make the teaching 
Job more rewarding to each of you personally in 
future years and will make solving school problems 
less apt to be a strain or burden. 

B. Both the researchers and the field professionals are con- 
cerned with identifying and defining a problem to be solved 
in order to increase satisfaction and accomplishment; both 
need to contribute their knowledge and skill toward finding 
and testing methods of solving the identified problem. 

1. As researchers and educators we do not have all the 
answers, but we do have some methods that have 
proven valuable. We have planned and selected a 
tightly packed program, but we are flexible and we 
are sincere about your participating. 

2. You are a vital source of important information and 
skill, due to your training in the past and your 
experience in this situation. Your ideas and 
materials are encouraged and solicited. 

C. We will be analyzing what we find out together during this 
year, so that we may eventually provide guidelines and 
specific tools or techniques to help thousands of teachers 
through a practical in-service program. 
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1. Therefore, your continual formal and informal eval- 
uation of us and of your work is very important. 

2. We will need to measure our effectiveness and the 
ef ft3Ctiveness of specific tools with various kinds 
of children; therefore, we will be using different 
ways of measuring these at certain periods through 
the year. We will be asking you to complete some 
measures yourself, to give some to your students, 
and to consider trying others that you might find 
interesting or helpful in your classroom. Each 
time, your evaluation will be welcomed; i.e., if 
you. dislike an instrument or think some questions 
are useless, tell us why; if it is not effective 
with the kids, tell us. 

3. We are evaluating ideas and methods, not teachers I 
No information will be given to the district except 
in summary form. No participation by you will re- 
sult in any evaluation by the principal or anyone 
else. Any results from observation or testing in 
your classroom will go to you only; you will be 
given a number identifiable only by us. Group re- 
sults (by grade level or units, or total school, 
boys versus girls, etc.) will be compared for dis- 
cussion by you as a group. (Explain further as 
needed. ) 

h. We will try to practice what we teach — our methods 
are an example to evaluate. Try to identify sim- 
ilarities between your workshop experiences and 
the classroom experience with children. 

II. This project follows two years of work with teachers and 
children in this district; we will be applying the information 
we have gathered and studied. (Describe the two years briefly. ) 

A. As a result of the exploratory work and other research and 
teaching experience, we have some methods to offer you 
which we strongly believe can increase the rewards to you 
while teaching at this school, or anywhere. 

B. There are two basic sources of increasing your personal 
job satisfaction which we are confident we can help you 
develop, if you wish: (a) reducing the need to control 
disruptive, negative behavior so that you can teach in a 
more relaxed environment; (b) increasing the rewards from 
work with pupils through improving teacher-pupil relation- 
ships ar^d pupil motivation to achieve. 

III. Participation is an individual matter, and voluntary. 
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A. We came to your school because of widespread interest • 

B. Just as you canH tear:h a child who doesn^t want to learn, 
we know it is useless to work with teachers who don't want 
to try out new ideas and improve their teaching. 

C. As a teacher in the project, the cost to you will be: 

1. A five-day pre-school workshop. 

2. Cooperation in filling out some forms to provide us 
with information about your ideas, youi* students, 
your evaluation both of us and of the methods used, 
etc. 

3. Trying out ideas from the workshop (those which you 
choose) and evaluating them. 

k. Attending weekly meetings (replacing faculty meet- 
ings) to discuss overall school or unit-level pro- 
gress, share ideas, learn of something new to try, 
or evaluate the program. 

5- Classroom observations and some sample testing to 

provide information about the children in the school. 

D. The rewards to you will be: 

1. Two hundred dollars for "extra time*' Cprimarily 
this workshop) . 

2. Stimulation of new ideas and satisfaction of con- 
tribution and growth as you petrticipate. 

3. Being able to tackle problems constructively with 
the help and support of co-workers who share the 
problems and resource people who will provide 
materials and time as they can Cccmment on amount 
of time available). 

U. Can request tutors or aides. 

5. Easier teaching in the end, which is more rewarding. 

E. The choice is up to you. If you wish to participate, be 
sure you have signed the payroll form. QUESTIONS? 

We hope to make the experience as meaningful to you as possible. 
You may find parallels in a classroom for many of the things we 
do. We will attempt to demonstrate what we advocate. 
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Listing of requirements for participa- 
tion and benefits to be gained. 
Clarification of voluntary natiire of 
participation; provision of oppor- 
tunity to withdraw. 

Objective: (a) To clarify expectations and 
rewards 

(b) To assure that participation 
is voluntary and to obtain 
commitment of participants 

Measure: Signatures on payroll sheet 

beneath agreement to participate 
fully as specified. 

10:15-10:^+5 Event k: Presentation of the first instrument to 

gather information: The Teacher Atti- 
tude Inventory (TAX), Completion of 
the forms while relaxing and having 
coffee. 

Objectives: (a) To reduce anxiety about com- 
pleting the inventories by 
understanding their purpose 

(b) To obtain a measure of 

teacher attitudes on dimen- 
sions related to the project 



INTRODUCTION OF THE TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTOBY Day One (Event h) 

(See the TAX in Appendix C-5) 

This is the first measure we need completed by you; it will 
probably not be an easy task for you to do, but it will be helpful 
to us and possibly start you thinking about your beliefs and teaching 
style . 

We are not advocating one teaching style; we recognize that there 
are many different teaching styles, just as there are as many teacher 
personalities as there are teachers. However, teachers may be grouped 
by common characteristics or attitudes or beliefs about teaching. 

On the questionnaire there are no right or wrong a ^sponses. It 
will help us later to match up the methods or skills \^ich were most 
helpful for different groups : for X teachers , method Z was most 
effective; for Y teachers, Q helped the most, etc- 
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We urge you to coinnient on the line below the item if you think 
it is unclear, impossible to answer, or absurd — do try to tell us 
why you have your opinion! 

(Explain directions. Allow 30 minutes, during which time coffee 
can be obtained and teachers can fill out the form anywhere in 
the room. ) 



10:i*5-ll:15 Event 5 J Presentation of notebooks, in which 

these purposes were stated — 

(a) To give the teachers time to re- 
spond personally in some depth 
to the activities before sharing 
in group discussion 

(b) To preserve responses for future 
use 

(c) To help all participants gather 
ideas and materials in an organ- 
ized manner 

(d) To give the workshop leaders a 
simple way to gather information 
from participants 

Discussion of the notebooks: schedule 
and its flexibility; daily evaluation 
forms; "response sheets" and "self 
checks" to be given out during the 
course of the week; comments on the 
resource materials. 

Objective: To give an overview of events 
of the workshop and expected 
participation. 

Event 6: Completion of Response Sheet #1. 

Introduction to the task: "In order 
to understand group behavior, we have 
to look at individuals too. It is 
equally important that we become in- 
creasingly aware of what we are, as 
well as what individual pupils are, 
before we can change circumstances 
causing tension or conflict. To begin 
with, we will focus on what each of us 
would like in a student. (Explain 
Response Sheet #1.) We will share 
afterward. " 
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Day One: Event 6 



2. 



Response Sheet #1 
A Child I Would Like in My Class 



Think about why you were attracted to the child you chose, 
least six characteristics that caused you to select him. 

8^ Bright, interested, intel- 



List at 



2 
2 
2 
2 



ligent 

^ Responsive, enthusiastic, 

eager to learn 
T Neat, attractive, personality 
6 Shy 

5 Happy , cheer fu I 
3 Lacks self-confidence 
3 Healthy, athletic 
2 Good sense of humor, fvn loving 

How do you think he would behave in class? 
specific behaviors. 



Socici)le 

Cooperative, adapts easily 
Fearful 

Reliable, responsible 
We I l^mannered 
Se If'Confident 
Aggressive without hostility 
Lonely 



List at least six 



8 


Shy, withdroLOn, loner 


2 


Relates well to others, shares 


6 


Willing, cooperative, helpful 


2 


Noisy, naugh ty 


5 


Responsive , easy to motivate 


2 


Pride in work 


5 


Non-verbal, passive 


2 


Attentive 


h 


Interested, eager to learn 


2 


Friendly 


k 


Intelligent 




Controllable 


U 


Inquisitive 




Loves to read 


U 


Leader 




Se If 'directed 


k 


Energetic, enthusiastic , 




High achiever 




pleasing, active and 




Sensitive 



talkative 
Creative 

What do you think he would do that would be especially rewarding to 
you as you worked with him in your classroom? Give as many specific 
behaviors as you can. 



3 Responsive to teacher's efforts 
2 Achieve academically 

Develop self-control, positive 
attitude, self-confidence 

Like and respect teacher 

Independent worker 

Would you say that this child is an example of what you would 
consider an ideal pupil? 



Follow directions 

Value time 

Cheerful 

Set example 

Spark other children 



Numbers beside responses on all response sheets indicate the num- 
ber of responses in the category, if it is greater than one. 
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Objectives: [a) To create fuller awareness 
of the qualities in pupils 
desired by teachers 

(b) To begin to identify specific 
child behaviors that are re- 
inforcing to the individual 
teacher 

Measure; Response Sheet #1 (based on the 

child's picture chosen for the 
name tag) . 

11:15-11:^5 Event ?• Each person shared about one minute 

regarding the key characteristics at- 
tracting him to the child she chose. 

Objectives; (a) To create awareness in the 
group of common qualities 
desired 

(b) To encourage individuals to 
participate openly at a 
personal level without 
feeling threatened 

(Evaluative comments: The general response to 
this task was very positive, but two teachers 
were reluctant to select a child or make a 
name tag. One teacher finally cut the face 
out of the picture of the child and then put 
it on a name tag. She commented that she 
did not wish to choose any! The workshop 
leaders int-srpreted her actions as hostile. 
The other teacher also refused to sit in the 
circle. Both resented feeling they had to 
conform. Other members of the group shared 
freely. ) 

li:i;5-12:00 Event 8: The teachers were asked to complete 

Response Sheet #2 to evaluate the 
morning session. A summary of the 
responses is shown on the form. 

Objectives: (a) To encoure-ge the teacher to 
apply her experience of the 
morning to evaluation of 
her plans for the first days 
of school 

(b) To obtain a measure of early 
attitudes of individuals 
regarding the workshop 

(Evaluative comment: Since time was short and 
the group seemed tired, it was suggested that 
they complete the form during lunch break.) 
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Day One : Event 8 Response Sheet ft2 • 

Evaluation of thu Morninp; ' 



1. Nt7 feelings about coming this mor. 

{CW'^QK ONE 

^ v ery reluctant, 
annoyed 

2 u ncertain 

7 interested, but with 
reservations 

^ enthused 



2. What feeling did you have when y 
Any particular rea,^on 



ling were best described as: 
OR MORE) 

_2 ^angry, felt like 

rebelling 

7 t ired, weary 

_1 ^anxious or resistant o 

over possibility of more 
work 

8 m oderately interested 
walked in? 



3. Thinking over the morning, what event or activity had any of the 
following effects on you? (Cite briefly what about it evoked the 
reaction, if you can): 

increased your comfort 

physically? 

emotionally? ^ 

Now I feel: 

— ^ same as earlier ^somewhat interested 

_^_inore reluctant pother? more interested 

9 v ery interested 

0 m ore uncertain 

5. What ideas, if any, have occurred to you that might help your first 
day of school be more effective? 
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Lunch Break 

1:00-1:30 Event 9: Recall the behaviors of the "ideal 

pupil" listed on Sheet #1, Now focus 
on common behaviors which are undesir- 
able in school, compared with occasion- 
ally seen behaviors which are desired 
to be more frequent. Complete Response 
Sheet #3 (see p, 29)- 

Objective: To have each teacher be able to 

specify six or more behaviors she 
would like to extinguish and six 
or more she would like to increase 
in frequency, 

1:30-2:50 Event 10: View a 30-minute videotaped interview 

with two boys and two girls (after 
careful explanation of the method by 
which tapes were obtained, the purpose 
of viewing them, and their validity as 
an important source of information). 

The students on the tape discussed 
their opinions and feelings about the 
following topics: 

(1) the kinds of things a teacher should 
do in order to be a good teacher 

(2) how a teacher should deal with 
students who misbehave 

(3) what kind of punishments are ef- 
fective Cshould kids choose their 
own punishment?) 

[k) why kids "goof off" in class in- 
stead of working 

(5) how the kids feel when they are 
working 

(6) ways a teacher can help a child 
understand how important it is to 
do his work 

(7) the kinds of work kids enjoy and why 

(8) how a teacher can get kids to do 
their work 
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I Day One : Event 9 Response Sheet #3 | 

i Comparing Behaviors } 

I 1. Describe briefly at least six pupil behaviors you see frequently in | 

I school which you feel strongly should be eliminated. } 

I 2^ Aggression^ fighting ^ threatening others^ hostility J 

I 22 Rebellion y defiance^ disrespect J 

• 13 Resistance to learning^ lack of interest ^ indifference J 
I 10 Lack of skills in listening ^ following di'Pectiona \ 
I 9 Poor self-image ^ lack of self-respect \ 
I 8 Absenteeism^ tardiness ^ leaving without permission \ 
I 5 Putting down peers ^ name calling \ 
1 5 Profanity J 
I ^ Stealing | 
I 3 Poor health habits^ personal sloppiness J 
I 3 Lack of self-direction ' 
1 5 Lack of respect for property J 
I 3 Noisiness ^ talking out^ interrupting J 
I 3 Restlessness J 
I 2 Wasting time J 
I 2 Eating in class \ 
i 2 Lack of self-control } 
I 2 Insensitivity } 
1 2 Withdrawn behavior ■ 
j Too easily defeated j 
I Poor attitude toward school • 
j Lack of cooperation j 
I Excessive competitiveness [ 
I Closed-mindedness | 

I 2. Describe briefly at least six pupil behaviors you see which you would i 

J very much like to see more often. i 

I 13 Eagerness to work and leam^ enthusiastic^ responsive \ 

I w Self-direction^ independence^ self-responsibility \ 

I iQ Self-respect^ positive self-image^ confidence \ 

I 8 Creativity y curiosity J 

• 8 Cooperation^ sharing ^ willingness to help \ 
I 6 Cheer fulness y happiness y sociability \ 
I 5 Respect and trust for others | 
I 1^ Interested^ willing to participate | 
I I4 Achievements triving^ pride in achievement \ 
I 1^ Listening y following directions \ 
I \\ Sel f -motivation y initiative \ 
I 3 Positive attitude toward school \ 
I 3 Respect for authority ^ obeying rules \ 

• 2 Complete and careful work } 

• 2 Good manners y quietness J 

• Sensitivity \ 
I Positive leadership J 

• Regular attendance ■ 
I Parental support \ 

O - - - 
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(9) how things would work if teachers 
say they want a really happy 
school with no corporal punish- 
ment and they want teachers and 
kids to understand each other 

ClO) kids taking more responsibility 
and getting more freedom to do 
things they want 

Objective: To provide teachers with an oppor- 
tunity to listen to individuals 
and to develop skill in identify- 
ing pupil attitudes related to 
types of pupil behavior. 

Event 11: Teachers write responses to the video- 
tape on Response Sheets ffk and #5- 

Objective: To help eacb teacher begin to 

recognize her explicit emotional 
and behavioral reactions to pupils. 



Coffee Break 

2:50-3^30 Event 12: Share responses in the large group. 

Objective: To develop group awareness of a 
problem; to identify discrep- 
ancies between what teachers and 
pupils would like to experience 
in school and what is experienced. 

(Evaluative comment: This discussion was very 
active and the time period was inadequate. 
It is described further in the evaluation of 
the day. It was successful in opening up 
communication about very personal and aensi- 
tive matters • ) 

3:30-U:00 Event 13: Evaluate the day in the group and in 

the teachers' notebooks (see p, 33). 
A summary of responses is included 
on the daily evaluation form. 

Objective: To encourage all to participate 
in evaluation, goal-setting, and 
revision of plans. 

In addition to the daily evaluate u sheet, par- 
ticipants were asked to complete a form entitled 
"Taking Stock" Cpp- 3^ and 35 ) to describe 
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Day One : Event 11 Response Sheet ffh 

1. Recalling what you heard expressed on the tape, list at least four 
attitudes of pupils you believe are common among students - 

2. Then in the next column, ].ist any pupil behaviors which you think 
result from each of those attitudes. 

Student Attitudes Student Behaviors Resulting 





yiJU^ --<^WL^ yuA.ju<J^ ;tA£.<^ 


(b) ^jAju^ ciJU^\\jei..^'iA^ 


^^Ajl ^p^ul^p^lJ^ ^^^^ JU^yCtj^ 










(e) :Scy-& 'y^KA^ucJ^ juLy-crUk^ 
^^^^^^ ^^^-^^^^ 




(f) :;jjLJU^J^-^^ ^p\j0UL..^J?^ 
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Day One ; Event 11 



Response Sheet #5 



3. In the column space next to each behavior listed, write what your 
emotions may be in reaction to such pupil acts. 

h. In the last column^ list any behaviors you see resulting from your 
emotions • 



Your Emotions 



Your Behaviors 



•r CAJiX-M^ " .43tuJU*Ct», 




(d) 




7& diUJUj itJUjUL 



^ 
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Day One ; Event 13 Evaluation Sheet for Day One 

^ In Thinking Back Over Today Session 

1. Which activities or experiences did you find helpful to you? Be 
brief, but also as specific as possible, 

12 Videotccpe 
8 Communication and dison8sion among staff members 
3 Response sheets 

Discussion on nametags 
All helpful 

2. Were any part of today's activities not particularly userul to you? 
Please specify and tell why, if possible: 

12 *'None" or blank 
3 Discussion on nametags 

2 Coffee breaks too long 

Repetitive explanation of week^s program 

Response Sheets 4 & 6 (a discussion would have been better) 
Videotape too long 
Response sheets 

List of desivcble and undesirable behaviors too general 
Discussion not as relevant to lower grades 

3. Which, if any, ideas or techniques considered today would you like 
to explore further? 

6 Discussion on discipline 

k Developing children's set f -responsibility 

li Understanding child's feelings 

k Working toward positive action and goals 

Working with parents 

Peer culture and leadership 

Using ^^choosing a child*^ techniques in clas^ 

Teacher attitude 

Open communication amcng staff 

^. List those things from today's session you think you would like to 
try out or apply in your teaching 
10 *'Nothing'^ or blank 

3 l72di vidua liz atio n 
2 Peer leadership 

2 Child self-discipline 
2 Videotapes 

2 Many good ideas 

5. General comments (such as suggestions, criticisms, thought you have 
about the day or the workshop so far): 
7 Very good^ like it, etc. 

3 Suggestions on being firm with participants 
2 Problems with place of meeting 

2 Feel optimistic about year 

2 Apprehensive — doubtful of change 

More discussion would be jood 

Too much general discussion 

Summarizing at end of day not necessary 
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Vfiy One : Event 13 

^' Taking Stock " 

Flear.e be as specific as you can in responding to the following questions, 
I-'cr a few momentR , think back over last year and your teaching experience. 

1, How would you describe bi'iefly your general feelings about your 
experience of teaching last year? (Try to use descriptive words 
or phrases) . Jaajl-^X^^^ ^ O^-vy^^A^^^. ^ 4'^"'^ tAJJ^LKJi^xy' 

^'^^^ fi'^^^^^-'<^^^^^^ "^tAx (L^^X^ -^>u^-vv^ {£d-<^^^<^ (X. 

What things, if any, do you feel were good, successful, or at least 
partially succossful, last year: 

(a) In your own teaching? 

tlU^ 'k-^^JL^ AJ>-i^^^ , jLyUXJ!^ , CU-v^ de-^-iAJL. yi^tLZZ 

(b1 In the school in general? . . g • /r ^ 

3, What things, if any, do you feel were disappointing or unsuccessful 
last year: 

(a) In your own teaching? (Ld-<jL£JL y\..<ytL n^wmJt ^tA^ I^jLslJL^ 

(b) In the school in general: ^ ^ 

U, In your teaching last year, did you try any new ideas or teaching 
techniques which yru had not previously used? 

Many Some X H ardly any, or none 

New things tried General result 

dcM-^fLA^c.-.^ /xJLJlJU:^' Jy<^'jjU^^ J^^^t^--^^^p^^ 
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Event 13- (continued) 

Now, looking froin your present perspective, think for a few moments 
about teaching this year. 

5. What do you expect your teaching experience, in general, to be like 
this year? (Try to use descriptive words or phrases ). — 

6. As of now, have you made any specific plans for using or trying 

new ideas or approaches this year? If so, briefly list or describe. 

7. Do you have any specific goals in mind concerning your teaching 
this year? If yes, list and be as specific as possible. , 

8. Ideally, where would you like to go from here? (E.g.^ how would 
you like your teaching experience to be this year? What things 
would have to be changed to achieve this?) .^Ajl. (LJk^JL^-'^^-JZ.^ 




9. Do you have any other general comments about either last year or 
this year? If so, include them here. 



Name 
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their previous year's teaching experiences, 
their feelings about them, and their expecta- 
tions for the coming year. Due to lack of 
time, they completed the form at home and 
brought it to the vorkshop the next morning. 
One teacher's comments are shown on the form 
to illustrate typical responses received^ 

Objective: To get an assessment of where the 
teachers were in terms of their 
teaching problems, successes, and 
attitudes, so that the Project 
could be directed to meet their 
needs . 



End of the day. 



Evaluation and Results of Day One : 

Extensive interaction the previous spring with members of the 
teaching staff had shown the need for planning the workshop well in 
order to obtain the wholehearted participation of the teachers. A 
number of teachers had expressed resistance to the idea of any research 
project and anxiety over classroom observations. Two teachers had re- 
fused to participate until the administration had made it clear that 
all staff members were expected to participate. 

Therefore, on the first day of the workshop, the Project Staff 
were alert for opportunities to reduce resentment or reluctance regard- 
ing the program. Most of the teachers greeted the workshop leaders 
warmly, some even with affection. They arrived promptly and "began to 
chat and make name tags . 

No challenges or doubts were expressed after the project was 
presented as action-research. The teachers seemed relaxed, and the 
workshop leaders believed most reservations had been eliminated by the 
explanation. It was surprising that teachers did not seem to be af- 
fected adversely by the videotaping. 

The critical event of Day One seemed to be the explanation of 
the action-research approach in which researchers become partners with 
practitioners, respecting the ability of educators in the field to 
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diagnose, test, and provide important information and creative 3ugges- 
tions. The participants seemed to accept the non-evaluative nature of 
the project, the fact that we were not advocating one style or method 
of teaching. 

An attitude of interest and accept ajnce was evident also in the 
participants* response to the tasks. When asked to complete response 
sheets, they did so readily- It had been anticipated that some would be 
reluctant, finding other activities like conversation more interesting, 
but there was such uniform response of acceptance and cooperation that 
differences in behavioral response could not be coded as planned. The 
teachers completed the sheets seriously, carefully filling out the 
pages in more detail than was requested. 

The same response occurred when the teachers were asked to fill 
out the TAI, which did not appear to be threatening. They seemed to 
accept the statement that there were no right or wrong answers, and that 
the purpose of administering the TAI was to match methods effective for 
different teaching styles. They also responded with interest, thought, 
and effort during the discussion period. Although about half of the 
teaching staff tended to dominate the discussions, the written evalua- 
tions indicated that the quiet people were involved, and sometimes among 
the most enthusiastic- 

There was a sensitive response of concern from some teachers 
that the principal was absent from the workshop about half of the day 
due to a district meeting. This feeling was based on their perception 
that he verbalized one philosophy and carried out another. Because of 
this feeling, we asked the principal to clarify his commitment the fol- 
lowing morning. 

A valuable confrontation occurred during the afternoon discus- 
sion of the videotaped interview. The question was raised, "What do 
the children mean by a teacher being tough?" This question evoked a 
debate which principally communicated that a large segment of the 
teachers felt that corporal punishment was not only desirable but the 
only effective method of dealing with (i.e., controlling) "these 
children who expect it/' The expression of strong positions in favor 
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of corporal punishment and heavy discipline came from a "black counselor 
and two black teachers. To a lesser extent, a third black teacher (a 
nan) endorsed corporal punishment, but suggested that at the sixth- 
grade level black men can get away with it more easily than other 
teacners. The strongest opponents of corporal punishment were two young 
white teachers. Several expressed opposition to it, but also admitted 
that it probably was necessary with "these kids." Two white teachers 
exposed their low opinion of the children they teach, expressing dis- 
like for much of their behavior and peer culture. An older white 
teacher made a very strong statement describing how "these children 
attach any adult institution whether it's Macy's department store or the 
school, in an attempt to demonstrate their power to disrupt I" The dif- 
ference of opinion about discipline was not a simple black and white 
division, as three black women teachers argued against corporal punish- 
ment ajid in favor of more positive techniques of control and motivation. 

Many teachers became quite emotional over the discussion and 
there were many requests for more open discussions like it. The work- 
shop leader had to terminate the discussion after about 30 minutes and 
asked the participants to defer making decisions on the issue until 
Friday, after exploring some alternatives and relevant information. It 
should be noted that several teachers communicated privately to workshop 
leaders after the session that they were thrilled by the open discussion, 
which heretofore had not been possible. They believed more open discus- 
sions on matters of deep concern and controversy would facilitate co- 
operative efforts during the year and reduce tensions which had been 
contributing to the climate of conflict and negativism in the school. 

The overall summary and evaluation of the day was led during the 
last 20 minutes when the teachers were restless and ready to leave. 
The group suggested and voted to take only a half hour for lunch and 
dismiss at 3:30. A number of teachers requested schedule changes to 
meet their personal needs and there was other evidence that many 
seenf?d to be unaware that the participants needed to function as a 
group with concern for all individuals. The written evaluation of the 
day was filled out and individuals were free to leave when finished. 
Very few appeared really eager to leave once it was possible. 
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TUESDAY: DAY TWO 

Because of the intense impact of the open discussion the 
previous day, the workshop leader made some brief comments tefore 
the planned schedule was resimed on Day Two. The content may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Children are people; we often forget that fact and how 
we can learn about them through our own experiences. 
They need compliments and attention, they want to do 
what is rewarding, they have feelings influencing their 
behavior, and they have individual life styles. 

2. The workshop experiences on the first day illuminated 
the point that any group has problems of individual 
differences in needs, attitudes, and life styles; e.g., 
evaluation of the need for coffee breaks, the value of 
response sheets, responses to tasks like making a name 
tag. 

3. During the workshop experiences, try to think in terms 
of (a) your personal emotional or evaluative responses, 
and Cb) the application to the classroom and school. 
For example, the following complaints were observed or 
heard yesterday: "l can't or won't work on a task when 
... I don't feel like sitting in a group, the chairs 
are uncomfortable, I'm hot and tired, the task is unin- 
teresting to me, I need attention from my peers or the 
"teacher," I need to unload feelings, to be accepted and 
listened to, or I feel threatened by new ideas and pos- 
sible failure." 

4. The need for group discussion like yesterday's was con- 
sistently expressed in the evaluations. The Project 
Staff will provide for it. 

5. Do not fear lack of closure in a discussion session- — it 
may be delayed but it will come. Let's consider all 
aspects of problems and el^ternative solutions to them 
during these days together, and by Friday afternoon we 
will be better prepared to try to arrive at some con- 
sensus . 

6. Speak freely and listen carefully to each other. 



9:00-9:30 Event 1^+: Viewing Videotape ij^2, an interview- 

discussion (20 min. ) about school 
experiences with four boys, cover- 
ing the following topics: 
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1. general feelings about school 
and what kids like 

2. what makes kids feel good about 
school 

3. what teachers can do to make 
kids "cool off" 

h, what makes a good teacher 

5. why kids do more for some teachers 

6. why teachers sometimes make kids 
mad 

7. how a teacher can get kids to 
work and learn and get along 

8. how kids can do more to help 
themselves in school 

9. what teachers have done that make 
kids feel bad about themselves 

10. why teachers sometimes feel bad 

11. how kids feel about tough, mean 
teachers compared with nice 
teachers . 



Objective: To expose teachers to more views 
about corporal punishment and 
student perceptions about motives 
behind disruptive behavior. 

9:30-10:15 Event 15: Complete Response Sheet #6, thinking 

about both their own classroom and 
the general school setting. 

Objective: To help teachers begin serious 
self-evaluation in response to 
feedback from students. 

Event l6: Group discussion and listing of be- 
haviors teachers desire (a) to 
eliminate or reduce, and Cb) to 
increase. 

(Evaluative Comments: The stimulus materials, 
the videotapes and the Response Sheets ^3 
on Day One and #6, seemed very effective in 
eliciting serious response from the teachers. 
They readily formulated a long list of be- 
haviors (see Table 2) and discussed them 
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I^civ Tvo : Event 15 Response Sheet #6 

VvTiat do the Children Want ? 

1. List at least six teacher behaviors you think student would like 
very much to see more frequently, 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 



If you were to ask your students, while masquerading as a stranger, 
what you do that they very much dislike, what would be the six most 
frequent answers? 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 



3. Take some time to think about hov you feel concerning each group 
of behaviors. Do you want to change any of your behaviors? 
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Day Two : Event l6 

TABLE 2 
Behaviors Listed by Teachers 

Pujp^il Behaviors Teachers Desire to Eliminate or Reduce 

extreme aggressiveness 

hostility { irrational ) 

lack of cooperation 

defensive behavior without thought 

profanity 

insulting ("capping" — game of putting people down) 
poor self- image ( expectation of failure ) 
breaXing of school and classroom mles and limits 
social immaturity 

disrespectful behavior toward teachers and other students 
low esteem for the school (lack of pride) 
anxieties — all kinds 

lack of thought, effort to produce quality work 

non-attentiveness , not listening 

tardiness 

absenteei sm 

resistance to learning 

disrespect for property (of school and others) 

lack of self-direction, dependency on teacher to control behavior 
ch'^^wing gum and eating in class 
wasting time 
sloppy work 
incomplete work 

leaving school or class without permission 

arrogance, defiance 

indifference 

Pupil Behaviors Teachers Would Like to Increase 

curiosity — interest in work 
responsiveness to teaching 
wanting to please (the teacher) 
independence (self-directive work habits) 
happy, relaxed (classroom atmosphere) 
involvement — really involved in their work 
enthusiastic about learning 
productive — get a lot done and on time 

responsible — do what is expected without being monitored; being 

able to trust students to carry out tasks 
considerate — kind to adults and children 
sensitive to feelings of others 
parent cooperation (to change pupil behavior) 

good self-concept, sense of personal pride and success at tasks 

initiative 

neatness 

readiness to learn (not just ready to play I) 
emotionally healthy, well-balanced and stable 
ere at ive 
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actively. Before beginning this event, 
the workshop leader made some selective 
statements affirming the desirability of 
differing teaching styles and differing 
opinions. The climate seemed open and 
free. ) 

Coffee Break 

10:30-11:30 Event 17: Introduction to Reinforcement Theory 

as a Practical Classroom Tool. This 
was a semi-formal presientation in 
which the workshop leader both pre- 
sented theory in a rather straight- 
forward manner and used deductive 
problem-solving based on common 
classroom incidents. The basic con- 
tent of the presentation is outlined 
on pGge UU. After about 30 minutes 
of presentation, the teachers were 
given Response Sheet #T to fill out, 
and sharing of responses in the 
total group followed. 

Objectives: (a) To develop in each teacher 
a basic understanding of 
reinforcement theory , 

tb) To teach each teacher how 
to recognize the basic 
types of behavioral re- 
sponses explained by rein 
forcement theory (e.g., 
reinforcement of negative 
behaviors and positive be- 
haviors, emotional re- 
sponses to reinforcement). 

(E\''aiuative Comments: The content and style 
of presentation seemed to hold the interest 
of the group and responses indicated that 
the basic content had been learned.) 
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INTRODUCTION TO REINFORCEMENT THEORY: APPLICATIONS TO THE CLASSROOM 

Day Two (Event 17) 

I. Types of reinforcers 

A. Positive and negative 

B. Concrete to abstract 

C. Immediate to delayed 

II. Desirable reinforcers in the classroom 

A. Goal is for abstract, positive reinforcers that are delayed. 

B. Many classroom reinforcers are negative reinforcers. 

1. Children will work hard to get out of class (i.e., 
bad behavior to get sent out to the hall) because 
the classroom is aversive (punishing). 

2. Children will work to avoid punishment from teacher. 

C. Many of the positive reinforcers are most often gained 
through undesirable behavior. 

1- Acting out for teacher or peer attention. 

a. The attention (teacher and/or peer) is 
desirable. 

b. The behavior used to gain attention is un- 
desirable. 

2. Generally, for these children, there are not enough 
positive reinforcers in the classroom. In other 
words, the reinforcers we offer them are not the 
ones they want . 

D. How do we know what is reinforcing? 

J.. We can ask the children what they would like for 
rewards . 

2. We can observe to see which rewards that are of- 
fered result in more desirable behavior, or we can 
observe which natural rewards the children work 
for, e.g., which peers have the strongest socc'al 
reinforcement value? 

III. Effects of reinforcement 

A. Positive 

1- Application — the application of positive reinforce- 
ment increases the general level of activity. 
2. Removal — the removal of positive reinforcement is 
followed by a rapid increase in behavior at first, 
followed by a decrease in behavior (extinction). 

B. Negative 

1. Application. The application of aversive stimuli 
(punishment) results in a rapid decrease in all be- 
havior (i.e., it is difficult to apply punishment 
to situation-specific behavior), accompanied by 
emotional behavior - 

2. Removal. The removal of aversive stimuli (punish- 
^ ment) will strongly enforce whatever behavior im- 
- mediately preceded the removal. 
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11:30-12:00 Invent 18: The Teacher's Behavior as a Possible 

Reinforcer. Following a discussion 
of reinforcement theory and the rein- 
forcers identified on Response Sheet 
^1 ^ a workshop leader directed the 
discussion toward a personal examin- 
ation of what gives reinforcers value. 
The participants were asked to think 
of people whose response (praise, 
criticism, or punishment) really- 
affected them, and to ask themselves 
why it did. The point was made that 
in order for a teacher's behavior to 
have reinforcing value, the teacher 
as a person and/or role must be im- 
portant to the child. The idea of 
a teacher as a friend was discussed. 

Objective: To help the teachers begin to 
examine the effects of their 
classroom behavior with in- 
dividuals and to consider how 
it might become more effective 
in achieving the desired out- 
comes . 

Lunch Break 

12:30-12:145 Event 19: Introduction to the Organization and 

Purpose of Skill Sessions. It was 
explained that the group had been 
subdivided into kindergarten-primary 
and intermediate teachers for skill 
sessions. Two different sessions 
would be conducted that afternoon 
and the morning of Day Three. The 
two groups would alternate attend- 
ance at each session. The purpose 
was simply stated: to study and 
develop in smaller groups specific 
skills suitable for certain grade 
levels . 

12:^5-2:15 Event 20: Skill Sessions 

1. Behavior modification: simple 
techniques for classroom use. 
(intermediate teachers) 
Completion of Response Sheet #8, 
an exercise of application. 

2. Classroom organization for in- 
creasing pupil self-direction. 
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Day Two: Event 20 



Response Sheet ^8 



Behavior Modification Skill Sessions-Obser vation of 

Videotapes 



Positive or Negative Behavior; 

Defining: 
(a) 



Child 



(to) 
(c) 



Behavior 



(a) 



Tally Sheet for Counting Behavior 

15-second Time Blocks 



Minutes 

1 

2 
3 
k 
5 



(b) 



1 
2 
3 
k 
5 



(c) 



1 




n 




2 







L 


3 








k 






i ^ 


5 








i 
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responsibility, and group plan- 
ning and activity I kindergarten- 
primary teachers). Completion 
of Response Sheets #9a and bj 
a self-check on knowledge of 
content of session. 

The two ';kill sessions are outlined 
on pp. 51-56. 

Coffee Break 
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BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION: SIMPLE TECHNIQUES FOR CLASSROOM USE Day Two 

(Event 20) 

I. Purpose of skill sessions 

A. Diversity of philosophies of man and theories of instruction. 

B. We would like to open up a number of areas that teachers 
may find useful to facilitate classroom activity. 

II* Important issues in the systematic control of classroom behavior 

A. Pinpointing behavior we are concerned with. 

1. What, specifically, is the child doing that we want 
to change? 

2. Do we want less of this behavior (is it undesirable? 
decelerate ) 

3. Do we want more of this behavior (is it desirable? 
accelerate ) 

k. We must specifically define what the child is doing 
that we like/dislike Coperationally define) 

a. What is he doing? 

b. When is he doing it? 

c. How often is he doing it? 

B. '^ounting 

1. Is he really doing it as often as we think? 

2. What else is he doing? 

3. Wbo counts? 

a. Teacher 

b. Other students 

c. A child can count himself (this way, in fact, 
may alter the behavior in question in the 
desired direction). 

C. We never want to try to eliminate an undesirable behavior 
without trying to build up a desirable behavior, 

1. We should always attempt to give children alterna- 
tives to undesirable behavior. 

2. E.g., if a child is acting out for attention, our 
goal is to reduce the acting out, but we must also 
build up appropriate behavior so that he can gain 
attention by doing what we want him to do. 

III. Exercises — Response Sheet #8 

A. First observation of videotape: A male teacher instruct- 
ing a class from the front of the room. The camera stays 
on the teacher as well as most of the class, enabling the 
viewer to focus on one child for close observation. 



1. Define what the children are doing. 

a. Each teacher writes down definition for 
specific child. 
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3. 



b. Discuss, look at tape, and rewrite. 
Select certain children for observation. 

a. Define what we want to count (negative), 

b. Discuss a "movement cycle." 
Work out a time-sampling procedure. 



B. Second observation of videotape 

1. Counting as defined in III, A, 2 

a. Use pre-raade observation sheets, allowing 
for alternatives in categories per discussion 
ClII,A,2), 

b. Compare counts by different people • 

1) Was the child really "behaving as we 
had initially thought? 

2) Do we have consensus? 

2. Repeat this process as needed for negative behavior. 

C. Third observation of videotape 

1. Using the same children as used in negative counting, 
define a positive behavior for observation* 

a. Each teacher writes down definition for a 
specific child. 

b. Discusses, looks at tape, and rewrites - 

c. Go through movement cycle process for 
positive behavior. 

d. Time sampling for positive behavior. 

2. Compare counts of positive behavior. 

a. How does positive compare to negative? 

b. What sort of differences are there between 
the children we selected for observation? 

D. What causes the differences? 

1. What are the reinforcers? 

2. Are some children reinforced only for "bad" or 
"good" behavior? Do some children really have 
alternatives? 

(Evaluative Comments on the Skill Session on Behavior Modification: 
the participants tended to focus on the activity of the teacher in 
the videotape, rather than on the children. After this difficulty 
was overcome, the teachers were able to pick a chi'.d and define a 
specific behavior for observation. There was considerable surprise 
when they discovered that they had widely different counts of what 
they thought the defined behavior was. After a redefinition and 
specif ir-'-t ion, the teachers reached a consensus regarding the defin- 
ition an^. frequency of the specified behavior. The same process 
occurred for both the kindergarten-primary and intermediate groups. 

The teachers found it illuminating that undesirable behavior 
occurred less frequently than they had thought. Also, they had not 
considered that some children are simply not reinforced for positive 
behavior and are attended to only when they act out.) 
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ba y Two : Event 20 Response Sheet ^9a 

Session on Increasing Responsibility 

When a teacher gives increasing responsibility to a child, with which 

he can be successful, the teacher is coininuni eating 

* Therefore, being successful with his responsi- 

hility will increase his and . 

Is it true that if pupils gain in power, the teachers necessarily 
Imve to lose some power? 

wive three reasons why "class meetings" can be very effective in 
increasing the self-direction and responsible behavior of :*.ladents» 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

List the four steps in leading your class through a meeting for solving 
social probleins: (a) 

(or series of 
meetings ) 



Suggest three topics you think might be provocative, meaningful ones 
in class meetings with children the age you will be teach: iig: 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

What time might I set aside for class meetings that would be effective? 



What satisfactions do I think a teacher can gain from a class meeting? 



What problems in conductinf a class meeting do I fear somewhat? 
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(b) 

(c) 

(d) 
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Day Two : Event 20 Response Sheet 9b 

Session on Increasing Responsibility (continued) 

Describe briefly three ways pupils the age you teach can help each 
other with schoolwork or controlling behavior: 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

In order for the pupils in a class to become increasingly self- 
directing, the teacher must 

If I want my children to go right to work when they enter the room 
after recess , then 1 should 



What three elements should Learning Center contain to be most 
effective methods of teaching? 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

List three or four types of Learning Centers you think would be ef- 
fective with children at your grade level (identify learning content only): 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

To reduce my need to direct my students and to increase their ability 

to direct themselves individually and a£^ a group, I plan to try: 

Please list briefly and indicate any 
help you would like 
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CLASSROOM OHGAiriZATIOIJ FOR INCREASING PUPIL SELF-DIRECTION , 
RESPONSIBILITY, AND GROUP ACTIVITY AI^D PLAINING Day Two (Event 20) 



Conduct a model "class meeting*' on the subject of POWER. What 
is it? What kinds are there? People power: within self and 
outside self. Can it he in one spot^ can it he dispersed, 
shared? Can it grow? (examples) 

"I can help your power grow as we work in our classroom. . 
"What do you do if a car loses its power? (push it, from 

outside, to get it started. . . .)" 
Compare with people power: babies, kids, adults, individuals 
vs. groups, use of machines, skills to increase power, 
self-control , independence. 
"I can let your power grow as long as you don't take mine 
away. What power do 1, as your teacher, need? Why?" 
Deduce need for rules to protect individuals. 
Discuss how individuals' power can be increased in the class. 

Analyze what is going on during such a class meeting. What is 
communicated to each individual (child)? 

A. Identify effects of respect conveyed: 

1. increased self-esteem 

2. increased sense of power, influence 

3. increased sense of ability to think, reason throiogh 
problems, and arrive at own conclusions. 

B. Clarify nature of distribution of power: if pupils gain 
in power, the teacher does not necessarily lose power but 
in fact may gain substantially in power also. 

C. Class meetings can be very effective in increesing the 
self-direction and responsible behavior of students 
because: 

1. respect and trust are conveyed 

2. skill in reasoning and problem-solving develops 

3. as people share in decision-making, their commit- 
ment to making the decision right {be effective) 
is created 

k. as power is distributt=^d among pupils, the group 
becomes more proud, cohesive, and accountable for 
attainment of goals. 

D. Refer to Glasser (1968). Discuss: 

1' ideas for topics 

2. kinds of class meetings; problem-solving, open- 
ended , educational-diagnostic 

3. environment — seating arrangement, role of teacher, 
tone 

h. most effective time for class meetings. 
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bteps 


in problem— solving. 






1. 


idei-itify the problem 






2. 


^'onsid'T alternatives 






3. 


try alternatives; test ideas 






U. 


evaluate effectiveness of ideas, efforts. 






Satisfactions gained by the teacher from class meetings. 






1. 


knowing individuals 






2. 


increased motivation 






3. 


reduced discipline problems 






h. 


improved attitudes 






5. 


individual growth, changes 






6. 


help from the group in controlling each other 


III. 


Methods of dispersing power in a cia;-,srooin: 




A. 


Group 


involvement in 






1. 


setting standards for evaluation of work and 








behavior 






o 


establishing rules and consequences to be expected 








when rules are violated 






3. 


identification of effective rewards and punishments. 




B. 


Division of the class into Teams: 






1. 


seating arrangement in small groups — own arrange- 








ment if it meets group-established standards 






2. 


rotating leadership — elect on basis of perform- 








ance, effort 






3. 


earned rewards, privileges 






k. 


begin with one small time segment and expand 






5. 


team projects, self-determined goals, own evalua- 








tion, guidance (to assure success because of 








adequate skill and clear directions), expectations. 




C. 


Working individually or in pairs: 






1. 


contracts (see Appendix E) 






2. 


charts (see Appendix E) 






3. 


self-correction, partner checks? 




D. 


"Experts" to help others. 






1. 


each can be expert in something 






2. 


earn role: class define qualities 








committee or teacher selects each week 








posted for each work area. 


IV. 


Ingredients for successful dispersion of power: 




A. 


Clear 


expectations : 






1. 


teacher limits, school limits, group limits 
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2. rules for behavior 

3- plans so that each individual knows what work he 
has to do 

k . explicit directions for every task (board, chart 
or ditto). 

B. Immediate reinforcement, i.e. rewards . If you want 
children in seats immediately upon entering room after 
recess, for example, what is needed? (plans, ability, 
rewards ) > Example of a class earning field trips. 

C. Learning Centers: 

1. based upon interests, interesting tasks 

2, relevant, meaningful to the child 

3- appropriate length of concentration time needed 
h, appropriate level of difficulty 
5- explicit directions, including what to do when 
finished 

6. self-check method, partner to help? 

D. Experience sample centers in room; discuss ideas for 
constructing them (four teachers agreed to serve as 
resources ) . 

V, Methoas of further individualizing, a step at a time. 

A. Posted steps. 

B. Individual booklet, folder, prescribing sequence. 

C. Chart to record completed work. 

D. Methods of self-check (use of manuals, "experts," "jr. 
teachers . " 

VI. Concluding, summarizing discussion. Complete self-check 
sheets at home; return them tomorrow to add to the notebook. 

(Evaluative Coiaments on the Skill Session on Classroom Organization: 
the kindergarten-primary teachers responded to this session en- 
thusiastically, and they contributed many creative ideas and 
valuable observations. The session was held in a second-grade 
classroom set up with learning centers and guidelines for self- 
direction. The teachers were drawn into a circle and the workshop 
leader, acting in the role of a classroom teacher with children, 
led them into a '^class meeting'^ on the topic of power, as outlined. 
The teachers of younger children fell into the roles of children in 
discussion quite easily and with enthusiasm, but the intermediate 
teachers felt uncomfortable and it was difficult to elicit responses 
from them. 

The last part of the session involved the teachers in explor- 
ing learning centers. Four teachers {two who were resource teachers 
in the school) demonstrated centers they had used or planned to use. 
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The participation of these teachers was very effective with the 
kindergarten-primary group, but the intermediate teachers tended 
to be hesitant and to protest that such plans might work in the 
lower grades but that older children would exploit such oppor- 
tunities ,» The response of the second group could be described 
best as reluctant, with some negativism. 

Because of the extensive discussion and questioning regard- 
ing learning centers, the first group ran out of time to complete 
the self -check sheets as planned. They were asked to take them 
home and return them the following day. The second group of 
teachers completed the session as planned. Both groups seemed to 
like the sair^ple charts and other duplicated materials provided 
[some are found in Appendix E] . This session was definitely 
practical in content, and teachers were pleased to operate at the 
level of practical problems of organization and of implementing 
plans based on theoretical ideals. ) 



2:30-3:30 Event 21: Getting information from your new 

class: some devices. Introduc- 
tion of the book Diagnosing Classroom 
Learning Environment's designed for 
use by classroom teachers (Fox, 
Luszke, & Schmuck, 1966). The book 
was described as a useful source of 
ideas for seeking various kinds of 
information from the class. Several 
questionnaires in tbe book were cited 
as examples of the different kinds 
of tools the teacher might be inter- 
ested in using: a questionnaire on 
likes and dislikes about the class; 
a sociometric instrument, individual 
pupil^s perceptions of how the whole 
class feels on aspects of classroom 
life; a self-concept scale, and a 
sentence- completion form on feelings 
and attitudes toward self and school. 
Each teacher was provided with a copy 
of this book to encourage its use. 
An offer was made tc duplicate any 
forms desired. 

Objective: To provide teachers with al- 
ternative ideas of how to gather 
information about students. 

Event 22: Teachers complete Response Sheet #10. 

Objective: To lead the teachers into be- 
ginning to plan specific methods 
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to use; to measure their ability 
or villingness to use the infor- 
mation provided. 

Measure: Response Sheet #10 

Event 232 Summary, evaluation, and planning. 

Completion of the daily evaluation. 
A summary of responses is given on 
the evaluation sheet. 

(Evaluative comments: Owing to lack of time, 
answers to Response Sheet #10 were quite 
meager. Therefore, no representative 
responses are shown. ) 
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Day Two : Event 23 



Evaluation Sheet for Day Two 
In Thinking Back Over Today's Session 



1. V/hich activities or experiences did you find helpful to you? Be 
brief, but also as specific as possible. 

10 Session on classroom organization 

5 Videotape 

3 General discussion and evaluation 

2 Skill session on behavior modification 

2 Discussion on desirable and undesirable behaviors 
Tools for use in classroom 

Discussion on reinforcement 
Nothing 

2. Were any parts of today's activities not particularly useful to you? 
Please specify and tell why, if possible. 

13 ^^All usefuV* or nothing listed 
Response sheets 

Program too long — too much discussion 
Somewhat confused on counting behavior 
Discussions are in too big a gr*aup 

3. Which, if any, ideas or techniques considered today would you like 
to explore further? 

6 Learning centers 

li Class discussions (meetings) 

3 Listening to children — smaller* groups in class 
2 Reinforcement and behavior modification skills 

Classroom tools 

Videotape 

Discipline 

Response sheets #6 and 7 (to use in class) 
Reaching parents 
Open mindedness 

U, List those things from today's session you think you would like to 
try out or apply in your teaching. 
10 Learning centers 
7 Class meetings /planning 

h Positive reinforcement and behavior modification 

2 Classroom tools 
Class flexibi li ty 
Parent discussions 
Nothing 

5. General comments (such as suggestions, criticisms, thought you have 
about the day or the workshop so far) . 

5 "0?c" or ^fine^* to ^'very enthusiastic.^* 

3 (Jetting tired — sitting too long 

3 Miscellaneous and irrelevant comments 

2 Hesitant y resistant 

Liked breaking into intermediate and primary groups 
**Still feel like I*m just getting into workshop.** 
Would like a day to bring and display ideas 
Have some means of calling group to attention 
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Evaluation and Results of Day 'rvoi 

The Project Staff was pleased with the response of the partici- 
pants the second day. The teachers seemed to find the skill sessions 
and the discussion of the videotape (including the listing of desirable 
and undesirable behaviors) extremely interesting and worthwhile. 
Appreciation for the clarity of the presentation regarding reinforcement 
theory was expressed, and many teachers indicated that the day had been 
so stimulating that they were exhausted and somewhat overwhelmed. 

In the group evaluation some significant contributions were made 
by the participants. A black teacher exclaimed that "we are not 
hitting the real problem yet I The problem is how to reach kids and make 
them want to learn." Another black teacher strongly recomniended the 
involvement of parents. She suggested a one-night parent workshop to 
teach them some important skills. She also recommended that every 
teacher visit every home of pupils in her class before the start of 
school. There was considerable reaction, especially to the last request. 
It was agreed finally that all teachers should make home visits before 
the end of the first month of school. 

A young teacher questioned the extent of administrative support 
for teachers who were trying to become more effective. A feeling of 
distrust and hostility was communicated as she spoke. The principal 
responded by reaffirming his support and by stating his hopes that the 
faculty, as a result of this in-service program, would agree upon this 
goal: "To change your attitudes toward children; to change your 
children's attitudes toward school, and thereby to change the total 
picture of this school." He urged the research team to make the objective 
explicit — that "we are trying to change attitudes." The workshop leaders 
instead reaffirmed the open nature of the workshop and their purposes of 
ex^ploring with the school staff situations as they are in the school, 
looking at alternatives for experimentation, and learning how to function 
as a problem- solving group. Then, the 3roup could establish, by the last 
day of the workshop, goals toward which they could strive during the fol- 
lowing year. The group dispersed on that note. 
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WEDNESDAY: DAY THREE 

9;00-10:^0 Event 2k: Each of the two groups, kindergarten- 

' primary and intermediate, attended the 

skill session not attended the previciis 
afternoon. 

The objectives and evaluation were reported for 
Day Two. 

Coffee Break 

11:00-12:00 Event 25: Videotape #3 of interviews with a black 

teacher from another school in the 
district and one of her students 
selected at random froni a group willing 
to be interviewed. Shovn in two parts 
as outlined below. 

Part One: Interviewing the student 

Objective: To develop the ability of teachers 
to identify signr'.ficant feelings 
students have in the classroom 
concerning an "outstanding 
teacher," and the traits or be- 
haviors students may identify as 
important in teachers. 

The student's responses (main points): 

1. She makes the kids feel good. 

2. She mak**-^ you feel proud of your- 
self and the class — you believe 
you are the best class anywhere. 

3. She respects us — you know it I 

k. She talks to us; she helps us 

understand our work, when we are 
wrong, and why we need to change 
our ways. 

5. She gives us rewards and privileges ^ 
like games to play or going with 
her to the Dairybelle for lunch, or 
to her house after school. 

6. She shows you she is happy with 
you when you do better. 

7. She ignores the kids being bad, 
unless they get too bad and she 
needs to help them. 
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Part Two: Interviewing the teacher 

Objectives: (a) To help teachers be able to 
identify specific behaviors 
producing desirable feelings 
in pupils, 
(b) To provide a model of effective 
teaching in a situation com- 
parable to their own. 

The teacher's comments (main points): 

1. If thore are behavior problems 
with students, the teacher must 
first seek to identify the causes. 

2. If a child's achievement is low, 

he may be mentally slow but he also 
may be shy or afraid of fail\ire. 

3. Tbo teacher must work with the 
child as a team, accepting him 
where he is and going from that 
point with him. Begin where he 
can succeed. 

k. Some children have expectations 
that are too high, some too low; 
help each child set realistic 
expectations . 

5. Learn each child's name as soon as 
possible; it is most important for 
a teacher to have a warm personal 
reJ.ationship with each child. 

6. When some students **test" the 
teacher Cher control), she must re- 
main confident and positive. She 
should communicate confidence that 
they can change. She must give them 
compliments, building up their pride, 
and then let them know she enjoys 
being kind. Let them know they 
can't upset the teacher or make her 
unkind or negative toward them. 

7. If one person is disrupting the 
class, don't react to the -whole 
class; the teacher can privately 
tell the child her own feelings. 

8. Maintain contacts with parents and 
be honest with them; tell them the 
good and the bad things about the 
child. Know the home. 
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9. A good technique for getting at- 
tention when the class has become 
noisy is to say, ^^If you are not 
talking please raise your hand." 
Refuse to go on until all are ready. 

10. If there is a "ring leader" who is 
causing disruptions, the teacher 
may take him aside and tell him 
that such behavior is not allowed 
in the class. If he does not want 
to behave as expected in the class, 
he may find another class. The 
teacher should make the limits of 
the classroom clear and set firm 
expectations . 

11. Responsibility should be assigned 
to children with social power 
(whether they use their power posi- 
tively or to disrupt). It is help- 
ful to divide the class into small 
groups to work together, each group 
getting themselves ready. Change 
the composition of the groups fre- 
quently. 

12. , It is great to have a Teacher for 
the Day. The child who is Teacher 
for the Day feels great prestige — 
he really feels like somebody. He 
assumes responsibilities and helps 
the teacher all day — monitoring, 
correcting papers, excusing for 
recesses , etc . 

13. If the teacher whispers what she 

likes and dislikes in a child *s ear, 
he will appreciate it and respond 
well to it. 

li+. Teachers should touch their stu- 
dents. Kids want to know she 
sincerely cares about them and 
respects them, not as objects, but 
as persons. 

15. Teachers can^t be phony — kids 
recognize phoniness instantly in 
relationships. She must be sincere 
—must try to like and respect them. 

16. Let the kids tell the teacher what 
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Lunch Break 
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they like and dislike in her as a 
teacher, and as a person. It 
should be accepted and used tor 
improvement 

17. If kids are hostile, don't go to 
their level of response and be 
hostile in return. The best re- 
sults will come from sincerely 
liking them and letting them know 
the teacher respects them and 
wants to help them, 

18. Begin the year with wannth, not 
coldness. If the child likes the 
teacher, he'll learn I 

tEvaluative Comments: The videotape was well 
received, although a few teachers became de- 
fensive and said that the teacher spoke as 
though what she recommended were simple. 
After the first part of the tape, the work- 
shop leader led a discussion about the stu- 
dent's feelings and the teacher behaviors 
which she liked. The teachers discussed with 
interest. They became a little restless by 
the end of the teacher interview, however, so 
discussion was delayed until afternoon- The 
total time required for the tape was about 
U5 minutes . ) 



12;30-12jii5 Event 26: The completion of Response Sheet #11 

which had been distributed before 
lunch. The sheet required the recall 
of information in the previous video- 
taped interviews- 

12:U5-2;30 Event 27: Continuation of the discussion ot the 

teacher as reinforcer, adding examples 
of reinforcements from the comments of 
the teacher who was interviewed on 
videotape . 

(Evaluative Comments: The response to the dis- 
cussion was intense, so the half hour sched- 
uled was extended to over an hour and a half. 
The teachers brought up the need for positive 
reinforcement for them from administrators. 
There was much sharing by many teachers of the 
*^b\irden" they carry and the felt absence of 
appreciation or reinforcement from the adminis- 
tration, school, and district * The principal 
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and vice-principal were absent that period of 
the day. The discussion was very open. One 
teacher commented that this was the I'irst time 
she had ever seen the staff share their feel- 
ings openly in many years of teaching in the 
school. 

A black teacher shared some of her experi- 
ences in interviewing parents in the summer, which 
had been part of a summer job. 

A young teacher openly expressed 
her need to have the group act on 
specific ideas that she had suggested in 
earlier discussions regarding the need for 
administrative support , consistent school 
policy, and the elimination of corporal pun- 
ishment. The group discussed her ideas further. 
She received many supportive comments from the 
group but failed to obtain the consensus she 
desired^ 

Another teacher shared her resentment 
of evaluation by the administration and 
even felt the workshop leaders were another 
form of evaluation. This was the teacher who 
had refused to make a name tag the first day; 
sixe also had not completed some of the response 
sheets in the morning. She told the workshop 
leader before the morning session began that 
she felt very upset because a parallel had 
been drawn between her feelings about making 
a name tag and children's feelings about work. 
She asked the workshop leader not to "pick on 
her" again. She had seemed to respond to the 
leader^s apology, but by the afternoon discus- 
sion her hostility seemed to be mounting. She 
stated that she felt pushed in the workshop — 
that we were pushing the teachers toward some 
predetermined goal. 

The leader encouraged others to express 
their feelings about the workshop. The con- 
frontation was successful, and after consider- 
able discussion of the purpose of the project 
and the methods being employed the session was 
terminated by a breaks) 

2:^5-3:20 Event 28: An expectancy exercise. The participants 

were given a four-page exercise in which 
a new student was described and the 
teacher was asked to make generalizations 
and predictions about his behavior from 
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the information given. (Response 
Sheets #12a-d. A ssunple response is 
shown for illustrative purposes.) 

Objective: To create awareness or the tendency 
to hold expectations about children 
based on initial information or im- 
prt^ssions, and the tendency for 
those expectations to influence the 
nature of a teacher's interactions 
with the children. 

(Evaluative Comments: Time was shortened be- 
cause of the lengthy discussion preceding it. 
All participated readily in completing the four 
sheets; the instructions were simple and the 
activities interested the teachers. 

The teachers were asked to share thoir 
responses to the new student, "Marty," and 
they quickly realized that two differing de- 
scriptions had been given out. 

The petrticipants seemed to respond to the 
exercise as if it were a game rather than a 
serious learning activity with implications 
for their future teaching behavior,) 

3:20-3:30 Event 29: There was not time to hold a group 

evaluation session, and it did not 
seem important after the open discus- 
sion earlier. The daily evaluation 
form was distributed and teachers com- 
pleted it in the last few minutes. A 
summary of the responses is given on 
p. TO. 



End of the day. 
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ray Three : Event 26 Response Sheet #11 

Compilation of Types of Teacher Responses ' — 
as Based on Videotape Interview 

1. Wlial feelings did the students express that you wou.ld like all 
children to have about themselves, school, and teachers? 

Loves and admires teaoher 

Confident teacher cares about her^ is her friend 
Feels teacher respects all 
Eager to please 

Feels success ful J a good student 
Happy and pleased with self, pride in self 
Eager to learn; interested^ willing to work 
Loves school 

Proud of class y group behavior 
Students care for each other 

2. What specific things does the teacher in the tape do which create 
those feelings in her pupils? 

Learns each child^s name 

Really cares about each individual 

Respects pupils 

Touches affectionately y is warm 

Compliments^ gives sincere praise 

Whispers criticism in ear 

Accepts child's criticism 

Accepts child where he is; builds success 

Refuses to talk when pupil ia talking 

''Teacher for the day" 

Works in small groups 

Regards class tike family y team 

Gives children responsibility y choices 

Allows time for favorite things 

Makes work enjoyable 

Discusses goals 

Is firVy consistent 

Is kind,, expects kindness in return 

Is honest 

Teacher's behavior is an example 

3- What ideas, of techniques did you get from the tape that you would 
like to try? 

Listen to children ^^^^ pupils set goals 

Talk with children individually ^^^^ ocmpUments 

Don't keep after school except to ''talk" 

Have clear expectations 

Have more patience 

Be calm — not get upset 

Work with child as a team 

Build up pride 

Be consistent y follow through 

Raise hands if listening 

Have team leaders help with discipline 
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.^ay Thr^-o : Event 



Hesponse Sheet #12a 
Marty 



A boy narfied Marty is going to be a new student in your class. He 
is generally an energetic, talkative, confident, col#; inquisitive and 
persuasive child. Write a brief characterization or description of 
what you imagine Marty will be like. i36c><MU-^i£<.^.ri.^ fiA^^d-^^Oi^^vLy ~ 

Response Sheet #12b 
Marty 

Now, check those of the following traits which you think would most 
likely describe Marty. 



generous 




tardy 




shrewd 




humorous 




domineering 




uncooperative ^ 


popular 




attentive 




prompt 




syiiipatheti c 




clever 




inconsiderate 


hostile 




sloppy 




self-centered ^ 


conscientious 


cooperative 




polite 




happy 




neat 




unkempt 




inattentive 




insens itive 




disruptive 




friendly 




industri ous 




irritable 




foolish 




blunt 




sarcastic 




sociable 




consistent 


1^ 



^alf the teachers received the descriptive term "cold" and the 
other half "warm." This is the only way the two forms of the exercise 
varied. The different teacher responses were compared and discussed. 
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i rty Tliree : Event ^^8 Response Sheet 12c 

Marty 

After you have had a chance to get to know Marty and work with him 
;n class, you find that he is somewhat uncooperative. He is usually 
quite untidy in appearance and he does not always pay attention. He is 
often disruptive in class, being his usual and boisterous self. He is a 
little lax in turning his work in on time, and often needs some prodding 
to finish it. Sometimes Marty does about average work, but usually he 
iocs quite poorly. You have just given the class a test with 30 two- 
digit multiplication problems which they have been practicing during the 
rrjst week. How do you think Marty probably did on his test? 

Does the description above fit your picture of Marty? 

yes, generally 

\^ partially so 

it's a little different 

^it's very different 

If you checked one of the last two categories, has your picture of 
Marty now changed any? If so, how? (briefly) 
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Response Sheet 12d 
Marty 

You have now just finished grading the tests, and note that Marty 
failed — in fact, he got only 10 right out of the 30 problems. What is 
your reaction? J^^xStjQCiJL- — -^L^^y^..^^ -J^^ A^^U^Jt -.e>^^t,.^^cx^/> 

What will you mark on Marty's paper? 

Will you do anything erlse in regard tc Marty's performance. If yes, 

OL-^^^^ ♦ 

Why do you think Marty did so poorly on this test? 
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Day Three : Event 29 Evaluation Sheet 

In thinking back over today's session: 

1. Which activities or experiences did you find helpf^al to you? Be brief, 
but also as specific as possible. 

11 Videotape 

7 Behavior* modification skill session 
3 Classroom organization skill seseicn 
3 Discussion of Marty 

Afternoon open discussion 

All helpful 

2. Were any parts of today's activities not particularly useful to you? 
Please speciiy and tell why, if possible: 

12 l^one — or blank 

2 Too long^ directionless ^*rap" session after Zunah 

Counting behavior skill session — to mucn emphasis on mechanics 

3. Which, if any, ideas or techniques considered today would you like 
to explore further? 

6 Staff discussion 

3 Discipline 

3 Learning centers 

3 Techniques of teacher on videotape 
Power 

Reinforcement 

Draining likes and dislikes from children 

h» List those things from today's session you think you would like to 
try out or apply in your teaching. 

6 Techniques of teacher on tape 

3 Counting behaviors 

2 Learning centers 

2 Class meetings 

2 More problem solving 

2 None 

Not raising voice and scouding 

5. General comments (such as suggestions, criticism, thoughts you 
have about the day or the workshop so far): 

k Goody excellent y enjoyed it \ 

3 Tired of -sitting — get tired by end of day \ 
2 Taped interview with teacher very helpful \ 

Want more techniques of getting infomation from class ' 

Would like to he^zr from those who haven't been talking 

Today has been more down to ''facts and figures*' 

We are beginning to realize loe can change and enjoy it 

Not nearly so frustrated today 

Am hopeful — need help 
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Evaluation and Results of Day Three ; 

This day was considered by the Project Staff to be the critical 
turning point in the pre-school workshop. The response to the videotap 
of the student and teacher in the morning had been excellent. Perhaps 
the interviews stimulated the lengthy discussion session in the after- 
noon. The workshop leaders felt confident that the decision was wise t 
drop all plans until the need for discussion was satisfied. 

During the afternoon discussion, individuals ventilated hostil- 
ities which had seemingly imp^^ired the working relationships on the 
staff in prior years. The group seemed markedly more solidified after 
the afternoon discussion. Some teachers felt support from peers they 
had never felt before. No one seemed to feel that they were the target 
for criticism. The time spent in confrontation and discussion seemed 
very productive. A genuine esprit de corps began to develop. 
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THURSDAY: DAY FOUR 

9:00-9:30 Event 30: 



Videotape ffh of interview with four 
girls discussing their opinions and 
feelings on the following topics: 

1. Thinking back to a teacher they 
didn't like — why wasn't she a good 
teacher? 

2. What can a teacher do differently 
to get the class to do what they 
should do? 

What to tell teachers about what 
kids like. 



Do kids like school? 

What things kids like or don't 
like about school. 

What teachers have done to make 
them feel bad or good. 

How a teacher shows that she cares 
about them. 

Things teachers have done that 
make them seem mean. 



How can things be changed? 

(Evaluative comment: The group was interested, 
but not as much as with previous tapes. Per- 
haps it was because the content was somewhat 
repetitive of earlier interviews seen, ) 

9:30-10:00 Event 31: Instead of discussing the videotaped 

interview, the group became involved 
in a discussion of the stipend being 
paid each participant in the project. 
The issue was raised that persons ab- 
sent some days or parts of days should 
not be paid the same amount as people 
who were present at all sessions on all 
the days. One teacher was not present, 
due to an out of town delay, and it was 
suggested that she be paid nothing but 
be expected to participate during the 
school year. 

(Evaluative comments: The research staff felt 
it was necessary to take time for this unplan- 
ned discussion, lest morale decrease and at- 
tendance decline. It also afforded the oppor- 
tunity for the staff as a whole to focus on an 
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issue of general concern, and to come to some 
decision as a group. A fev teachers resented 
having to discuss this matter because they 
did not share the concern. The teacher 
who on Day Three registered heavy grievances 
against the workshop nov expressed her dis- 
appointment regarding such concern over money. 
She stated that the teachers should feel the 
professional commitment to come to the worlt- 
shop to learn. This appeared to he her turn- 
ing point in the veek; henceforth she we.s more 
cooperative and positive, even sitting :n the 
circle instead of apart as she had earlier.) 

10:00-10:30 Event 32: Presentation of self -concept and locus- 

of-control (see outline of presentation 
and Fig. l). This was an informal 
lecture with numeious examples from 
daily experiences interjected. 

Objective: To enable each teacher to be able 
to explain some key elements of 
self-concept theory. 

Meas\ire: Response Sheets #13a and b. 

(Evaluative comment: The group seemed attentive 
and interested. The content appeared to be 
meaningful and clear.) 

10:30-11:00 Event 33: Complete Response Sheets 13a and b, tak- 
ing a break for coffee as desired. 

(Evaluative comment: Some individuals seemed 
somewhat reluctant to fill out Response Sheet 
#13b involving perceptions of themselves, but 
most completed it. Some cartoons relating to 
self-concept and locus-of-control were passed 
out, and teachers enjoyed them immensely.) 

11:00-12:00 Event 3^; Relatirig expectations and reinforcement 

theory to self-concept and locus-of- 
control; informal presentation tying to- 
gether the previous presentations and 
illustrative daily experiences. Re.sponse 
Sheet #lU was used to pose questions and 
to allcw individuals to respond privately 
before group sharing of responses in the 
group . 

Objectives: (a) To have teachers be able to 

identify their own expectations 
in the role of teachers; to 
identify common pupil expectations 
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SESSIONS ON SELF-CONCEPT AITO LOCUS-OF-COWTROL Day Four (Event 32) 

This session is an introduction only; the theories will continue 
to be applied and extended through the other sessions as "jfell as in 
the next period in which methods of measurement wiJl be considered. 

1. Have teachers quickly fill out Response Sheet #13 as hest 
they can (can add to later). 

2. Identify the Ideal Self-concept, which exists at all ages. 

3. Consider sources or self-concept: what do you think in- 
fluenced what you wanted to become, who you think you are. 

U. Define self-concept: 

set of perceptions of self which form a picture in th^ 
mind of the individual of what he is 

core of personality organization, controlling behavior 
formulated through experience, interaction with people 

composed of: social self (from interaction with peers, 

significant people in his 
life) 

physical self (senses, body awareness, 
image) 

real self (based upon actual achievement, 
experiences revealing own 
traits, qualities, competence 
to self) 

Ideal Self (what one would like to be) 
(Note: this division is arbitrary — really identifies 
sources * ) 

5. Self-esteem is the set of feelings a person has about the 
picture he holds o±* himself • 

If experiences repeatedly attack the person's sense of 
worth, he is Torced to react by (a) aggression or (b) with- 
drawal, which essentially mean attacking the source of re- 
jection or criticism or accepting a lack of personal worth. 
V/hat behaviors result? (See chart in notebook.) 

6. Rogers (19^9) and Lecky (19^5) identified self-consistency 
as the major motivation in life (even more powerful than 
self-esteem, once a self-concept has become stabilized), 

a person will do anything to preserve the picture of him- 
self which he has formulated. Uncertainty is very uncom- 
fortable in such a vital matter. What implications are 
there for children in the classroom? (e.g., a failing 
child, a low achiever.) 
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7. If a child has an unhealthy self- concept , the only ef- 
fective medicine is SUCCESS, because basically every person 
wants to feel good about himself, vorth something. 

8. Define locus-of--control: as part of the individual's self- 
concept, he pictures himself as having relatively less or 
more control over his activities and success in life. 

Well-adjusted person will be able to accept all parts of 
his self-picture into awareness , accepting his limitations 
or weaknesses as well as his strengths. Thus, he will be 
apt to see himself as able to succeed to a satisfying 
measure in most ways if he tries — especially in social 
situations not depending on specific skills or aptitudes. 
( examples ) 

A person with low self-concept, lacking self-esteem, will 
tend to see himself as powerless, unable to influence 
anyone or anything because of his lack of ability and 
worth . ( examples ) 

9. Both self-concept and locus-of-control are difficult to 
measure, but what the individual is willing to report 
about himself is usually the best he can state. 

(Follow with examination of raeasures after completing a self- 
check , Response Sheet #13b, to br; sure all T;inderstand the basic 
ideas and concepts involved. ) 
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FIGURE 1 - 

Day Four 

CrIILD'S SELF-COJffCEPT (Event 32) 



Cues from "significant others" 
ridicule 
sarcasm 
annoyance 
rejection 
anger 
distrust 
discouragement 
impatience 




Behaviors and performances 
aggression 
indifference 
failure 
withdrawal 
tension 
hostility 
fear 
guilt 

submissiveness 



Sense of Failure, Low Self-esteem 



Cues from "significant others" 
acceptance 
love 
concern 
enc ouragement 
security 
empathy 
sensitivity 
understanding 
rofspect 




Behaviors and performances 
success 
creativity 
achievement 
belonging 
interest 
i dent i f i c a t i on 
cooperation 
curiosity 
enthusiasm 



Sense of Personal Worth 
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Day Four : Event 33 Response Sheet #13b 

Self-Concept 

A person's self-concept is most simply defined as 

A person develops a self-concept largely through 

If the drawing "below represented a self-coCicept , what labels would you 
put on each part? 




According to Rogers and Lecky, the major motivation in life is 



Therefore, a person generally behaves in a way to_ 



I If his self-concept is threatened, an individual may behave in one of 

I two general ways : 

5 The set of emotions or feelings a person has about his picture of him- 

J self is called . . 

} The best medicine for an unhealthy self-concept is . 

I Wf, often have different self-concepts of ourselves in different important 

I voles. Think of your professional self-concept as a teacher; what words 

J best describe the picture you have of your Self? 

<>■ - 
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of school and their role as 
pupils, and to relate both 
to actual reinforcements in 
the classroom 

(b) To develop teacher skill in 
being able to predict por<sible 
outcomes of teacher-pupil in- 
teraction, given certain be- 
haviors and attitudes or ex- 
pectations on the part of one 
or both 

Measure: Response Sheet ik. 

tEvaluative comment: Because the schedule of 
planned events had been changed so extensively, 
too many Response Sheets were scheduled this 
morning. A number of individuals did not 
complete llib and were allowed to do so later.) 

Lunch Break 

12:30-1:30 Event 35 = Introduction of Dissonance Theory or 

Congrui'c/ CBalance) Theory through the 
analysis of dissonant interactions in 
the classroom. Response Sheets 15a 
and b were used to clarify the concept 
as participants completed the forms 
together and discussed the examples, 
predicting outcomes, 

01>jective: To develop teacher skill in ability 
to analyze common interactions for 
th.e effects of congruity or dis- 
sonance produced. This was expected 
to help the teachers to see the re- 
lationship between behavior and 
attitudes or emotions. 

The basic process was that of dia- 
gramming negative and positive 
aspects of an interaction and then 
predicting the outcome CResponse 
Sheets 15a, b). The contingencies 
for desirable outcomes were dis- 
cussed as well as possible reasons 
for a lack of change occurring.. The 
teachers were relieved to do these 
response sheets together. They 
completed the exercises with ease 
but without much evident thought. 
They did appear interested, as 
they were attentive and responsive. 
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Day P'our : Event 35 Response Sheet #15ri 

How Wil l the Dissonance be Resolved, Balance Restored ? 

Diagram the 
interaction for 
positive (+) or 
negative (-) value 

B eh avi o r s ^ -""""""^'^ Diagram 

1. Susie has failed sigain and again. 
Teacher tells iier she will succeed 
if she tries; she has the ability. 






2. Tommy plays games well. He usually 
plays a lot at recesses. 
At recess the kids close him out 
of a game, refusing to let him play. 



3. Rit.i feels able to accomplish anything 
she wants to do; has been successful. 
Teacher says, "That's too hard a project 
for you to undertake. You'll never be 
able to finish it . 

h, Johnny hates reading. He has found 
only criticism and embarrassment from 
trying. He is called on to read and 
answer questions. He is praised for 
his good reading and thinking, both 
by the teacher and the kids. 




5. Betty worked hard on a report. She 
feels it is her best work. 

Teacher gives her a D, noting "more effort needed." 


6. Marc thinks his math paper is very boring. 

His good friend says he thinks it is great fiin. 
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:i.v 1-our : Event 35 Response Sheet 15b 

Hov VJill the Dif^- ^- onance be Fesolved, Balance Restored? 





What might the child think ? What might the child do ? 

1. (a) Maybe I can do it all right I (a) 



(b) The teacher doesn't know me 
or she is trying to get me 
to work. 



(b) 



(a) I don't want to play anyvay. (a) 

(b) They are just jealous of my (b) 
ability and meani 

(c) I'm really not a very good (c) 
player . 



(a) 
(b) 



(a) Gives up, doesn't do it. 

(b) Insists on goin^; ahead 
with the project. 



(a) 
(b) 



(a) Looks proud; reads more and 
completes more work. 

(b) Continues to hate and avoid 
reading; does Jittle work 



(a) 
(b) 



(a) 
(b) 



(a) 
(b) 



(a) 
(b) 
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They reacted in many oases almost 
as though the tasks were too ob- 
vious, and gave little serious 
thought to them. It is doubtful 
that there was much transference 
of the exercises to the classrooms 
in the fall. Perhaps it was too 
abstract or theoretical after the 
morning sessions. It did not prove 
t,o be ineffective; Just less ef- 
fective than anticipated. Response 
Sheet ffl6 was recommended to be 
done independently later . 

1:30-2:15 Event 36: Distribution and examination of instru- 

ments related to the project and 
theories discussed: self -concept in- 
ventories (Gordon, 1968; Marx et al. , 
1971 ; Marx, Peterson, & Nichols, forth- 
coming; Sears et al., 1972), Hess's 
Locus-of-control questionnaire (Hess 
et al. , 1968), and TAMS inventory of 
pupil attitude toward school (Whitmore, 
forthcoming). Inventories can be found 
in Appendix c ■ 

Objective: To have the teachers become fajniliar 
with methods of measuring, in 
children, the concepts presented. 

(Evaluative comment: The teachers were inter- 
ested in the various measures and read them 
critically, making suggestions freely.) 

Coffee Break 

2:30-3:00 Completion of an example of a self-concept inven- 

tory devised for this purpose only — this was not 
a published instrument (Response Sheet iS^17)- 

Objectives: (a) To have teachers experience 
the process of self-evalua- 
tion and self-report. 

(b) To obtain a measure of each 
teacher' s reported self- 
concept . 

(Evaluative comment: Some appeared uncomfort- 
able about completing such a self-evaluation, 
but all completed it. Many were anxious to 
try some self-evaluations in their classes; 
they were eager to get copies of inventories. 
It was decided that responses on this measure 
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could not be used as a self -report measure 
because the teachers were unaware of the 
purpose and their responses might not be 
accurate— they may have been given in a 
playful or fanciful manner. 

3:00-3:30 Event 38: Evaluation and planning. Completion 

of daily evaluation form. 



End of the day. 
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Day Four ; Event 37 Ilesponse Sheet #17a 

Name 



Grade teaching 



These are some words that you can use to describe yourself. There 
are no "right" or "wrong" answers. Each person has different thoughts, 
feelings, and ideas about himself, and only you can give your own true 
opinion. 

On the following pagO are a number of words arranged like the SAMPLE 
below, with five spaces between each pair of words: 



Short Tall 



Put a mark in the space that best describes yourself. For example, 
put a mark in the space at the left end of the line ' you are very 
short , or in the right-hand space if you arc vtzV tc^j-v , Most people are 
somewhere between these extremes. If yon ^.hlnk that your height is 
average (not tall and not short), the:, put a mark in the center space. 
If you think you are taller tha*< ^-verage, but not very tall, put a mark 
in the space Just to the righ ~ of center. If you think you are shorter 
thaji average but not very short , put a mark in the space just to the 
left of center • 
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Day Four : Event 37 



Response Sheet 17b 



truthful 

thoughtless 

kind 

insincere 
grim 
loyal 
bad 

dependable 

uncooperative 

obedient 

selfish 

warm 

happy 

careful 

good sport 

cowardly 

lazy 

honest 

unfair 

closed 

helpful 

useless 

gregarious 

smart 

weak 

friendly 

polite 

xonpopular 



deceitful 

thoughtful 

mean 

sincere 

cheerful 

disloyal 

good 

undependable 

cooperative 

disobedient 

generous 

cold 

sad 

careless 
poor sport 
brave 

industrious 
dishonest 
fair 
open 

hindering 

useful 

bashful 

dumb 

strong 

unfriendly 

impolite 

popular 



O ■ 
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Day Four : Event 38 Evaluation Sheet 

In thinking back over today session : 

1. Which activities or experiences did you find helpful to you? Bo 
brief, but also as specific as possible. 

8 Presentation on self-concept 
7 Open discussion among staff 

5 Description of self-concept inventories 

2 Discussion and response sheet on dissonance (iSa^ b) 
Videotape 

2. Were any parts of today's activities not particularly useful to you? 
Please specify and tell why, if possible: 

14 None or blank 
2 Discussion on money 

Difficult to follow videotape 
Dissonance response sheets 
Response sheets I4a and b 
Too muck ti:':e spent on instruments 

Some material on evaluation of self-concept no useful to primary 
All the paperwork level 

3. Which, if any, ideas or techniques considered today would you like 
to explore further? 

6 Self-concept instruments or other ways of measuring self-concept 
5 Staff corrmunication and openness 

4 None or blank 

2 Teacher self-concept 
Self-image 
Positive discipline 

How children feel about school 
Staying calm in classroom 
Goals that children can achieve 

U. List those things from today's sessions you think you would like to 
try out or apply in your teaching. 
? Self-conoept instruments 

7 Variety of ways of gath&^ring information from pupils 

5 Blank 

3 Praising^ listening tOy and communicating with staff 

3 Tntpvoving self-image 
Role -playing 

More freedom for pupil self-expression 
Openness in classroom 

5. General comments (such as suggestions, criticisms, thoughts you have 
about the day or the workshop so far) : 

4 Goody excellent y ok 

2 Discussion of money was destructive 

2 Beginning to get tired and bored from paper work and sitting 
2 Need more participation — break into smal tnr groups 

Need more positive reinforcement from principal vice -principal 

'^I'm becoming more introspective^^ 

Willing to try new ideas 

Making strides toward opening up 
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Evaluation and Resulto of Day Fours 

It was obviouo during this day that a general good feeling of 
rapport had developed among the teachers. The teacher who had 
previously complained that she felt pushed by the workohop leaders said 
she felt much better by the end of this day. During the day she sat in 
the circle t instead of outside, smiled somei and scowled less. She 
eopecially responded to the self-concept material. At noon she discussed 
personal problems at length with one of the workshop leaders. 

There was a good feeling of accompliohment and healthy rapport by 
the end of the day. In the opinion of the research staff, there was too 
much difficult material in the sessions today due to the necessary 
schedul' changes. However, teachers responded well to all sessions, 
and at no point was it difficult to hold their attention. It was con- 
sidered a very successful day. 
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FRIDAY: DAY FIVE 

9:00-10:30 Event 39: Preoentation of Qumraary of student re- 

.'^ponses on Thinking About My School 
(TAMS) questionnaire (Whitmore, forth- 
coming, b) administered the previouG 
spring — see Appendix C-6. Charts were 
shown with bar graph distributions of 
responses to each item. Before showing 
each chart, the item was read and 
teachers were asked to informally pre- 
dict the most common response. 

Objective; To provide teachers with concrete 
information about pupil attitudes 
at their school. 

(Evaluative Comment: The teachers were inter- 
ested in this information* They enjoyed try- 
ing to predict the responses and discussing 
the surprising results. It was hoped that the 
teachers would apply the content of workshop 
sessions on reinforcement theory, self-concept, 
locus-of-control, and interaction analysis to 
the outcome of the survey of pupil attitudes. 
It was not possible to measure that objective.) 

Coffee Break 

10:^5-11:30 Event hO: Synthesizing and summarizing the work- 
shop events. 

Before beginnixig to summarize, the 
workshop leader asked the participants 
to reflect on tne week's activities 
and to identify any insights or re- 
minders relative to the feelings of 
children in the classrooms. They 
readily provided the following: sit- 
ting too long, the need to move about, 
and difficulty concentrating. The 
leader added: being heard when speak- 
ing, people listening instead of talk- 
ing or doing something else; fear of 
evaluation or rejection; reaction to 
response sheets that looked too hard 
and for which success was uncertain; 
enjoying dcing work together, sharing 
and talking. The teachers agreed with 
these observations* 

The group was then prepared to divide 
into small groups, cross-age or primary 
and intemediate, to summarize what 
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waa of value to them during the week 
and to decide on goalr, to propooe to 
tho entire group. The division into 
small groups—which was primarily the 
reoult of particlpaiats' evaluation re- 
quests on previous days — was questioned, 
and the group voted not to divide in 
order to arrive at true unanimity or 
consensus. The necessity for guide- 
lines was discussed, and the group 
ruffgested an ea-^^ly lunch in order to 
allow more uninterrupted time to con- 
clude the workshop and set goals. 

Lunch Break 

12:00-3:30 Event Ul\ Final goal-setting and evaluation. 

The workshop leader helped the group 
establish guidelines and begin to set 
goals. The group readily provided the 
basic content of the five goals ultimate- 
ly agreed on. The leader then led them 
• in a discussion that stayed on the first 

goal, the elimination of corporal punish- 
ment, for an hour. Although there was 
not much conflict over philosophy, 
there was anxiety regarding the consistency 
of application, the role of the office 
in school discipline, and concern for 
what the teacher should do if alterna- 
tive methods should fail. 

After an hour, another leader suggested 
that the group break briefly to rest 
and, upon returning, consider all five 
goals* During the pause, she wrote state- 
ments of the goals by synthesizing the 
views that had been expressed. After 
the teachers reconvened she read the goals, 
and the group adopted all of them unani- 
mously, with very little discussion. 
They were : 

1. No corporal punishment. 

2. Each day, staff members will look for 
ways to increase the rewards and rein- 
forcement for desirable behaviors in 
pupils . 

3. Each staff member will attempt each 
day to increase open communication 
between herself and the pupils, among 
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pupils as a classroom group, and 
between herself and other staff 
members . 

U, Each staff person will attempt to 
develop positive pupil self-concepts 
and power of self-directio and 
responsibility. 

5. As a member of the school staff, 
each person will be committed to 
increasing teacher responsibility 
for decision-making and evaluation. 

The Project Staff attempted to find out 
whether the acceptance of the proposed ' 
goals might have reflected compliance, 
indifference, or fatigue. It appeared 
that the teachers were pleased and felt 
that their views were well contained in 
the stated goals , which all of them 
could support. Their final written evalu- 
ations reinforced this observation. A 
number of teachers wrote that they especially 
appreciated the leadership provided by 
workshop leaders in extracting the goals 
from all of those that had been expressed, 
so that consensus and a sense of unity 
could be reached. 

The final evaluation foi*m was given out 
at 2:30. Many teachers worked on it 
more than an hour. They seemed thoughtful 
and serious about the task. 



End of the workshop. 
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Impress long and Evaluations of the Workshop 

Before the final evaluations of the workshop had been collected 
and tabulated, the Project Staff felt a spirit of enthusiasm over the 
accomplishments of the week. The Project Staff felt well rewarded by 
the changed responses of numerous Individuals during the five days. 
Sensitive situations were handled with sufficient care, and the Project 
Staff communicated through its own behavior the respect and concern for 
the participants that had been stated on the first day. The design and 
pacing of the workshop allowed for the achievement of the objectives, 
and there was a noticeable sense of optimism regarding the prospect of 
change. The precise goals of the type the Project Staff felt were 
needed were in fact adopted by the group with evident commitment. 

A sample of the formal evaluation measure completed by particip- 
ants during the last hour of the workshop can be found in Appendix D-1. 
The questionnaire was structured to allow both open and closed-ended 
responses. Twenty-three people completed the evaluation— -18 teachers, 
two administrators, and tliree teaching specialists. 

Reported evaluations by participants . The evaluations showed 
considerable consistency of responses by individuals across the struc- 
tured parts of the questionnaire, while there was a variety of responses 
between Individuals on open-ended items. All but two or three persons 
responded with .\engthy answers. 

None of the evaluations s\i^gested marked failure of the workshop 
to be of some value to a participant* The forms discriminated between 
individuals in a manner consistent with the observations of workshop 
leaders. The responses could be summarized as being very positive, in- 
dicating that the content of the workshop had significant value for 
almost all attending. The workshop leaders were consistently commended 
for their excellent organization and leadership of the sessions. The 
participants expressed a new sense of unity within the faculty, of hope 
and promise of change, and of a sense of accomplishment as outcomes of 
the week. 

Summaries of open-ended questions : The responses to the open- 
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ended items on the evaluation form are summarized on Tables 3 through 
6. The wide variety of responses to Item 8 (Table 6) Indicated to the 
Project Staff that many individual interests and needs had been aroused. 
The group seemed eager to continue to grow in knowledge and skill. 

Summaries of structured questions ; The responses on the Work- 
shop Rating Form were consistently favorable. Almost all participants 
marked the workshop as relevant, practical, specific, flexible, and 
friendly. Other responses were compatible with those. The tallied 
ratings shown in Table 7 do not warrant more detailed reporting. The 
Project Staff considered this segment of the evaluation very positive 
also. 

Evaluation of the Workshop by the Project Staff 

The workshop leaders read the notebook entries and the daily 
evaluations by participants at the close of each day. They were pleased 
with the apparent openness of the teachers, who included negative as 
well as positive reactions. Most of the participants wrote more ex- 
tensive responses than the leaders had anticipated. Most of them re- 
sponded seriously to the response sheets, attended well to the presen- 
tations, and participated freely in discussions at the level comfortable 
for each individual. 

Of greatest concern to the workshop leaders had been the handling 
of a few resistajnt individuals and some of the sensitive group discus- 
sions. It was also difficult to determine when the wiser decision was 
to end a discussion or act'^vity rather than to continue it. In general, 
the leaders were very pleased with the outcomes of their decisions 
during the week. By Friday, the Project Staff felt that a spirit of 
optimism and cooperative effort was unifying the group, which had pre- 
viously been impaired by tension, pessimism, and conflicting factions. 
Hostility was expressed during the course of group discussions but by 
the fifth day it had obviously lessened significantly, and the group 
was able to make constructive plans for eliminating their sources of 
frustration and perceived failure. Most rewarding was the shift of 
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some individuals from resistance to support. It appeared that an 
excellent foundation had been built for a unified effort to accomplish 
desirable changes in the school. 
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TABLE 3 

Summary of Responses to Items 1 and 2: Overall Feelings and 
Evaluation of the Pre-School Workshop 

Positive Responses (Samples of the type^ of responses given; all 

types have been included.) 

stimulating 
challenging 
informative 

'*made me more sensitive to the feelings of both staff and 
pup Us " 

positive about the goals set, but uncertain they can be 

attained; fear of getting discouraged too often and too 
soon 

'^excellent and outstanding in that it replaced a feeling of 

despair with a feeling of hope!'* 
many new ideas as well as reviewing things forgotten 
developed enthusiasm for the year 

the staff is more relaxed^ open with each other — not so 

defensive! 
"J gained a lot of insight^* 

constructive — establishing goals was a big accomplishment; 

making plans was helpful 
"I will continue to think a lot about what was said" 
' ^ery valuable — the first time our faculty has ever discussed 

on this leveV* 
openness is great — I think it will increase 
excellent in that staff was able to express ideas 
"J have far more hope in these techniques if used than in 

the Master Plan innovations!** 
"J can*t remember ever saying to myself that I was bored or 

disturbed because of time-^wasting activities. 
"I think the workshop has merely opened the door.*' 

Negative Responses 

needed more active movement — physically uncomfortable and 

tiring; too much sitting 
too long each day; overall not long enough! 
"It was difficult to answer response sheets by the end of 

the day!** 

too much material in too ^hort a time—could use two weeks; 
would rather have this next week than district meetings! 
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TABLE h 

Summary of Responses to Items 3 and U: What Ideas or Techniqueo 
From the Workshop Do You Plan to Try to Use This Year? 

llaClase meetings and discus aiono 
10 Learning Centere 

7 The technique of positive reinforcement; reward eye tern 
6 Class planningj setting goals and evaluating 

6 Belief that self-image is the cove of improvement; it is important 

to improve the s el f-^ concepts of children 
5 Feedback on children's feelings j perceptions; use of Hoola" 
5 More pupil self-controlj direction and expression ("pupiZ paj)er") 
h The teacher's approach in the videotaped interview 
3 Videotape recordings 

3 Move sharing with other teachers; working together as a group 
to attain our goals 

2 i\ie of self^concept information^ inventories 
A consistently more positive approach 

bfore attention to each individual (personal contact ^ instruction) 

Group leaders 

Talk and scold less 

More oorrmunication with children 

More ojwareness of causes of dissonance with individual children 

TABLE 5 

Summary of Responses to Item 6: What Aspects or Parts of 
Most Helvful the Workshop Were ^^^ast_Hel2^l 
12 Discussions — teachers sharing; The Marty exercise 

reassurance from open discussions j Lectures 
knowing how others feel Group discussions when 

h Class discussions they got out of control 

h Learning Centers "Too much disctcssion of 

3 Videotaped interviews trivia" 

3 Simnary and goals at the end Some periods were too long 

Feedback on children's feelings^ "A few teachers did not seem 

perceptions oormitted to the group 

2 Reinforcement-rewards; ways to and the goals" 

bring about better behavior 
2 The videotaped teacher's techniques 
2"EncoKnter-type staff meetings" 
2 Response sheets 
Instruments J information-gathering 

tools 

Effect of a positive attitude 
Feedback on rewards children like 
Self ^concept infomation 
Emphasis on the individual 



^very new response was listed; the numerical figure indicates the 
number of participants giving essentially the same response. 
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TABLE 6 

Summary of Kesponses to Item Q: What Would 
You Like to Explore or Consider Further? 

Open teacher oliaring about olaaaroom probleme^ ideas about methods 

of bringing change and meeting goals 
Positive methods of discipline 
Ideas for helping improve self-concepts 

Specifia ideas about positive reinforcement for good behavior 
Ways' of getting information from children on different things; 

use of tools and other means 
Arrive at a philosophy on grading 

Establish a philosophy and policies for handling bad language 

and fighting on the playground 
Class meetings, group discussion of problems 
Ways to improve communication 

Ways to make our sohool a place where kids mnt to be 
Use of Behavior Modification Skills Sheets H6 and ff? 
More child involvement 
Planning goals with children 

Rewarding or satisfying activities for low-ability pupils 
Mechanics of getting a child in the right place throughout the 

day to experience self -worth 
Ideas on how to involve parents more 
Philosophy to promote self -discipline 
Using or adapting TAMS inventory to second graders 
More awareness of actual dynamics and emotions in the classroom 
"Nearly all of them!'' 

Where Will You Need Help? 

Leading discussion groups^ class meetings 
Use of tools tapping student opinions 
Setting up centers 

Evaluating where pupils are as nearly as possible 

Improving s elf -concept b- 

Being able to improve my own self-^image 

Dealing constructively with discipline problems 

Maintaining enthusiasm for this program 

Getting material and help to work with small groups 

Videotaping my class 

Alternatives to corporal punishment 

"A feeling of confidence and support from the administration — I 
want to feel they believe in me and will stand by me!'' 

^'I'm concerned about fatigue setting in about January. When 

that happens it is hard to stay cool and look for the positive. 
I'm also afraid of rejection by the staff when I need help and 
when I offer help. This is the first time in a very long time 
that I have let a large group know my thoughts and feelings. . 



'Numbers indicate the number of participants giving the same 
response. 
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TABLE 7 

Evaluation of Specific Aspects of Workshop 

To aid in evaluating the more specific aspects of the workshop, 
plcaae rate* on the bar- is of the three categories in the first three 
columns, each of the following Items, techniques, or content areas in- 
cluded in the workshop sous ions. In column indicate one instance 
in which you might use each in the classroom. 





Very 

or 
UDel\il 


Some- 
wh fxtt 
help- 
All OI 


Not 

nelpful 
or 

14 o vT i U X 


List or briefly in- 

H 4 rt t" ryr\r% Inct'iinr** 

or type of situa- 
tion in which you 

ini^/iu u€ aijj.c? CO 
use each of these 
in your classroom 


1. 


Videotapes 


13 


5 








Notebooks 


6 




± 




3. 

h. 


Response sheets 
Group discussions 


h 
15 


10 

3 


3 




5. 


Use of reinforcements 


15 


3 






6. 


Clos s room organ i zat i on 


10 




1 




7. 


Gathering information 
from pupils 


15 


1 


2 




8. 


An aly z i ng i n te r ac t i ons 


Ih 


2 






9. 


Developing awareness of: 












a. Our expectations 


16 


1 


1 






b . Students ' expectati ons 


15 


2 


1 






c. SLudents * self-con- 
cepts 


16 


1 


1 






d. Our own self-per- 
ceptions 


16 


I 


1 




10. 


Data feedback from in- 
formation gathered 


9 


9 






11. 


Listening exercise 










12. 


Identifying problems 


16 


2 






13. 


Setting goals, making 
plans 


lU 


It 







^his exercise was eliminated from the workshop due to lack of time 



Chapter III 



THE DAILY SUPPORT SYSTEM AND WEEKLY FOLLOW-UP SESSIONS 



The intensive pre-school workshop provided the basir content and 
direction of the project efforts for the achool year. An important 
part of the overall project dcoign wao a year-long follow-up program 
that included weekly nharing ocooiono and oyotematic support for con- 
tinuing to try to reach the goals cotabliahcd in tho workohop. 

Daily Support Services 

In addition to the weekly "charing seasions" with the entire 
faculty, there were three baoic categories of support provided by the 
Project Staff: (a) intra-staff communication » (b) personal reinforce- 
ment for efforts and achievements, and (c) specific services desired by 
teachers. Before describing these categories, the methods of identify- 
ing needs and indicating the availability of the Project Staff will be 
discussed briefly. 

Availability of tho Project Staff . A schedule of the times at 
which the individual researchers were available ps resources was posted 
and explained. One member of the staff was to be present in the school 
each day, although members were available upon request any lay. There 
were in fact two researchers present in the school almost all mornings 
during the year. A calendar was posted in the teachers* room where 
teachers could sign up for assistance from any one of the staff whom 
they wanted. After the first month of school, however, the calendar 
was not being used and all arrangements were being made on a personal 
basis between individual teachers and researchers. The Project Staff 
had a box alongside the teachers' mailboxes where notes or forms could 
bo loft. 

Identification of the support services needed . A primary source 
of information concerning the services needed were comments heard in 
informal lunchroom conversations or observations by the Project Staff. 
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Most services were provided in response to specific requests, however, 
which were made personally to one of the researchers , were noted on 
formal evaluation forms, or were identified by teachers during one of 
the weekly sharing sessions. The Project Staff conscientiously remained 
sensitive to the needs of teachers and consistently reminded them of the 
availability of resources and personal assistance. 

Intra-staff commiAnication . To increase the amount ana accuracy 
of communication within the faculty, the Project Staff frequently dis- 
tributed memos to the school staff. These memos contained information 
considered vital to all personnel — summaries or outlines of the content 
of weekly meetings, suggestions or good ideas heard or seen, and results 
of opinion inventories. Often memos were dispersed to solicit the 
opinions or evaluations from the teachers and administrators* The re- 
sponses were usually summarized and reported to the group at the next 
sharing session. CSee Appendix D-2 for a sample of the evaluation form 
used weekly dxxring the first months and only occasionally thereafter.) 
In addition to written communication, the researchers attempted to 
facilitate open, verbal comnunication among members of the school staff 
by helping them to identify and discuss problems and feelings. The 
Project Staff tried to foster an open climate for all meetings. 

Reinforcement for efforts and achievements . A principal reason 
for the Project Staff to be present in the school each day was to posi- 
tively reinforce any observable step in the direction of desirable 
change. Through extensive informal contacts in the lunchroom and on 
the school grounds, many opportunities were seized by the researchers 
to give positive reinforcement to teachers. This reinforcement was a 
critical need. Throughout the year teachers complained that the lack 
of reinforcement was detrimental in interaction with the local and dis- 
trict administrations. Perhaps the personal value of recognition from 
Project Staff was limited. However, the efforts and accomplishments of 
individuals were publicly praised in the weekly sharing sessions and in 
lunchroom gatherings, and reinforcement by the Project Staff had the 
effect of encouraging reinforcement by peers. 

Two other forms of reinforcement were used. One was recognition 
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of the progrenc of thv. total group. It wao difficult for the school 
staff to maintain an accurate perspective on the changes that were 
occurring. The researchers found it essential to confront them with 
objective data, to affirm the necessary slowness of change, and to 
place events in perspective (i.o., one undesirable event during the day 
does not negate the accomplishment of the rest of the day, in which de- 
sirable events increased)* The other form of reinforcement was the 
sharing of compliments received from persons outside the school. The 
positive response of the district superintendent when visiting the 
school in the fall was one instance of such outside reinforcement com- 
municated through the Project Staff. Another was the comment made by 
a school psychologist who worked only one day a week in the school: 

A certificated teacher doing volunteer work throughout the 
district the past year or two commented to me the other day 
that this school has the most positive atmosphere (especially 
in the teachers' room) of any school in the district. It 
really has shown great improvement this year — it was the worst 
school moralewise last year I She Just came to the school 
this past week. She intends to tell the principal and the 
superintendent . 

Specific services rendered . The pre-school workshop had been 
designed to expose the teachers to the areas of teaching in which the 
Project Staff could render aid in the form of material or human re- 
sources. During the school months, the researchers depended upon 
teachers to request or accept an offer of their help. An exajmple ex- 
tracted from the anecdotal records of the first month of school illus- 
trates this process. 

During the first official faculty meeting of the year, 
several teachers asked for help with planning the first few 
days of school. The Project Staff was prepared to hold a 
special session the next morning from eleven to twelve, 
following the district general meeting, to provide some 
specific help. Attendance was entirely voluntary, as opposed 
to regular faculty meetings or sharing sessions at which the 
attendance of all staff was expected. 

At that meeting all but four teachers came for the full 
hour. One resource teacher and the counselor albo came. A 
dittoed outline of suggestions was given to them (see pp. 105- 
110), The outline was structured in response to three concerns 



or points of stress teachers had identified: (a) how to pre- 
pare all the bulletin boards effectively but simply; (b) how 
to prepare for class meetings — their content and the method of 
initiating and conducting them; (c) how to plan a time schedule 
for the first day without putting the students immediately into 
textbooks and testing. 

The teachers contributed no additional ideas to the out- 
line but were enthusiastic about the value of the meeting. One 
teacher commented, "I expected it to be good, but this exceeded 
all my highest expectations. It was great I" Others gave 
similar responses. The simplicity and practicality of the sug- 
gestions were appreciated. 

At the close of the meeting, the workshop leader offered addi- 
tional assistance to any teacher desiring it. Almost all of the primary 
teachers asked her to visit their classrooms to help with ideas for 
specific bulletin boards and the arrangement of their classroom furnitxire. 
Some also wanted suggestions for their daily schedule. This help was 
given, and out of that aid developed an ongoing assistance to many primary 
teachers. It was significant to the Project Staff that the intermediate 
teachers did not request such help and appeared relatively closed to 
suggestions for planning. 

During the first month of school, the Project Staff frequently 
visited kindergarten-primary classrooms upon the request or open invita- 
tion of the teachers to observe and offer ideas for improvement. Most 
of the primary classrooms clearly reflected the influence of the work- 
shop. 

Not all services were rendered in response to teacher requests; 
many were initiated by the Project Staff in response to needs they ob- 
served. For example, a lending library was placed in the teachers | room. 
When sociometric tests or inventories of opinions were explained to the 
group, an invitation to provide them with the described inventories or 
to administer the tests was extended. The Project Staff administered at 
least one instrument to every intermediate class during the year, and 
severed, primary teachers used simple questionnaires which the Project 
Staff provided. If a teacher learned of materials from other sources, 
the Project Staff offered to obtain a sample of the materials for trial. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FIRST DAYS 

SUGGESTIONS FOR BULLETIN BOARDS 

A stimulating bulletin board almost always 

poses a question, demands a response from the child, 

A. Corner bulletin boards (two adjoining): 

1. Learning or Interest Center 



interesting facts 
with pictures 



Books, magazines, objects on table with 

questions and paper for children to add to 
the board. 

Are you an exploring .SCIENTIST? 

Steps labelled and accompanied by a picture of 
children possibly doing each step — 
wondering 

asking a question 
guessing 

testing ideas 

thinking , dec iding 

Can YOU imagine . . . ? 

Children choose a strip of paper from table below with 
a "provocative idea" or^ make up their own imaginative 
picture; draw picture and create story to tell or 
write and share. 

I WONDER . . . 

Teacher has a few pictures with puzzling thoughts 
written below identifying things it would be fun to 
know or find out about; children add to it. 

DEAD... OR ALIVE? (samples of science unit introduced 

via bulletin board) 

pictures to be sorted based on guess; children have 
to defend choice and find out why — what is the 
difference between the two. 
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B. Larger Bulletin Boards: 

1. "ROOM 2k y UNIT 5, 

WHO ARE YOU?'* 

Self-portraits 

Written or oral description 
(written as paged for a 
class book; outlined re- 
sponses — ^vords or pictures 
to tell likes, abilities, 
etc. ) 

2. MEET OUR CLASS ... individuals 




Each child adds self 
in setting telling 
something about himself. 



3. Summer Fun. . . 

Each child draws and 
cuts out self doing 
favorite thing diiring 
vacation; uses to in- 
troduce interests. 

U. We are growing... 

Bring in baby pictures 
to pin up — plan to put 
in a book about US. 

in a group 

5. We can do many things. . . 
List together what we 
can do no\j at our age; 
each chooses one to 
draw and tell why it 
is important. 



C . Smaller Bulletin Boards : 

1. A "regulatory" board: post group-determined RULES 
and names of HELPERS. 

Also, TIME SCHEDULE may be there with strips to 
print activity for each period (especially as they 
plan some or all periods). 
Phis kind of board requires only background, perhaps 
decorated with comical characters, a "watchdog," etc. 
Fill in details as decided and/or discussed. 

2. Can you tell a story? 

pictures on board and on table 
guidelines for responding: questions 
(Can add later: tell it to a friend quietly , if 
you wish) 

3. What is POWER? 

Find examples in magazines of various kinds. 

Later change to drawing depictions of individual or 

group power. 

GUIDELINES FOR PUPILS making bulletin boards : 

1. Relative size of objects 

2. Alternatives: cut and paste, draw on details, etc. 
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3. Can draw idea on oddly -shaped paper if it can't be cut out 
easily (e.g., things I can do well). 

U. Convey the idea that all can succeed; everyone's participa- 
tion is wanted. 

TO SIMPLIFY, REDUCE TEACHER TIME, INCREASE PUPIL INVOLVEMENT : 

1. Permanent borders (temporarily use leaves or smiling faces). 

2. Background can be fairly stable; 

blocks of color (sheets arranged) 
yarn patterns to direct eye movement 

finger paint on butcher paper; children can block print 
fadeless shelf paper 

3. Pose questions general enough that children can change 
specific content easily by making or selecting new sub- 
headings and pictures. 

U. Request picture magazines from parents; let children cut 
interesting pictures to add to your file* 

5. As able, let a group of three to eight students plan a 
board to put up that the class will like and learn from — 
you supply materials requested; class respond to it. 

This can be ^'free time" activity, earned privilege, 
or rotating responsibility. 

6. Use cut-out letters 5 letting students and others check 
spelling, clarity of question. Also, they can dictate 
questions or titles to you to "be printea on strips. 

SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR CLASS DISCUSSIONS : 

I. Who is your teacher? 

1. What do you see? guess about her? know? 
What should a teacher be, do? 



2. 
3. 



II. 



What I want to be, do as teacher 

(Why become a teacher; what I want to do ideally — 
brief comments, to the point most important to you.) 

k. Possibilities and limits: rewards vs. punishments — 
e.g. , want to be respectful; can be as "tough" as 
necessary. 

What is school? 

1. What do you like to do at school? dislike? (behaviors 
only) 

2. What would make school the happiest place? 

3. Why do we have schools? 

purposes, goals 

taxpayers, state laws, state curriculum 
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wna u Qo J u u unxniv ox xcLcra ox i uu u6 x ng uns x 6ax 
teacher; I am your helper? 


III. 


What 


is power? 




1. 


What kinds are there? What is it? 






reopxe power ^ grows wi on age anu ii uisperseu • 




3. 


Limits to individual power necessary? When? 






How much power could pupils at your school have? 
teachers? 


TV 


What turns you on? 




1. 


What do you like to do in your spare time? 




2. 


What would he (or is) a real treat or reward for you 
. when you have worked hard or been especially good? 




3. 


What do you wonder about (jnakes you curious)? 






What was the most exciting thing you ever learned 
about in or out of school? - 


V • 


Is it 
both— 


hard or easy? Prefaced hy observation that all have 
not same for all. 




1. 


What is easy for you? 




2. 


What is hard for you? 




3. 


What feelings do you have about each? 




h. 


How can we help ourselves and each other with hard 
things? 


VI. 


How do 


you feel? 




1. 


About coming to school, ne\^ class, new teacher? 




2. 


About having friends? 




3. 


About doing "work'* at school? 




Emphasize: 




1. 


Common feelings shared by others (including you) by 
asking how many others share an expressed feeling 




2. 


That we all want to feel good about ourselves (in- 
cluding the teacher) 




3. 


Limits of reality — do not always enjoy limits on 

use of time for fun or work, work we don't like, etc. 




l4. 


How we can help each other have happier days by being 
kind, controlling ourselves, completing the less 
pleasant tasks in order to make more time for fun. 
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VII. What are goals? (more advanced) 

1. Introduce via footlDall or other games. 

2. Lead through active problem- solving of: 

how boy on bicycle rides with no place to go; 
how boy on bicycle rides to meet some friends 

to go to a football game important to him; 
how behavior changes . 

3. Set goals together to make work easier. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR FIRST CLASS DISCUSSIONS : 

1. Consider the effect of sitting close together; may be 
best to begin in seats. Teacher may tell the group that 
she has (never) had a group able to sit close and share 
ideas — creates a good feeling and they would enjoy it. 
Believes this class can do it without much difficulty — 
want to sit on rug? (or wherever designated) 

2. Set guidelines with the class: 

a. I^^hat could we do to help those for whom it is 
difficult? 

b. If it is impossible for someone, what should we do? 
Note: if you send a child from the group, you may 

have a disrupter at his seat; disruption can 
be reduced by having^ the class agree to ignore 
the child while giving him the option to re- 
turn when ready to participate fairly. 

c. Every person's ideas are important; want to hear each, 
so speak one at "a time, 

3. During discussions, sensitize the group — e.g., when people 
laugh unkindly, ask How do you feel when that happens? 
When people don't listen, how does the speaker feel? 
When interrupted, how do you feel? 

k. Timing is difficult — try to keep within 20 minutes. Often 
it is good to continue later in the day or the next day. 
Sessions should always stop when listening becomes impossible. 

5. Encourage all to participate but don't force shy ones. 

6. Try to avoid being impatient with some silliness or quip- 
ping — often these responses mean that the child doesn't 
know how to respond successfully or doesn't expect to get 
enough attention. Ignore deviants; reward desired be- 
haviors as much as possible, and consistently. 
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SAMPLE OF FLEXIBLE PLAN FOR THE FIRST DAY 

8:30-10:00 Children find desk with name on it. 

Preliminary introduction to room — what do you see 
that you like? What do you wonder about? 
Establish standard practices like signal for 
attention. Explain that if they can help plan 
with you, the class will not have to rush into 
vrork but can begin slowly; if can't help» can 
start right to work. Would like to use first 
days to have fun getting acquainted and planning. 

(Decide on basis of behavior and feeling so far.) 

Draw together for class meeting (e.g., teacher 
or school) or activity (e.g., draw picture of 
self for board) . 

Note: materials out for individual selection 

when finished, form to fill out? 

explore room? prepare to share? 

Prior to recess, establish where line up, signals, 
etc. Any reminders? 

Give directions for af ter^ recess; it is good to 
be in the middle of drawing, for example, to 
assure each can start to work immediately. 

10:20-11:30 Complete earlier activity if necessary (begin if 
undone) or class meeting about school — using 
recess as evidence of need for rules, method of 
ball distribution, etc* Discuss lunch and other 
routine organization matters. May fxirther dis- 
cuss how to use the room, children guessing 
alternatives and expected behavior. 

12:30-1:00 Quiet time; listen to a good story (see biblio- 

graphy for stories getting at main ideas of 
project). Talk a little? 

1:00-2:15 Children share about selves as made for board or 

creative writing or art to complete other boards? 

2:30-3:15 P.E. and planning for the next day. 



NOTE: Do not rush to begin diagnostic testing 
intensively. Make contingencies for 
rewards clear. 
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The Project Staff also offered to demonstrate any of the work- 
shop techniques in the classrooms. Three of the researchers conducted 
numerous class meetings for teachers at all grade levels, helping the 
students become accustomed to discussion and ground rules for class 
meetings. After two or three were provided for a teacher, she was en- 
couraged to conduct such a session herself. At this point, most of the 
teachers dropped the idea of class meetings; they resisted placing them- 
selves in such an uncomfortable position. Many of the primary teachers, 
however, did try to maintain more communication and discussions in the 
classroom. 

Although it was not requested, all meetings required of the 
teachers in the school were attended by one member of the Project 
Staff. This was an important source of information to the researchers 
in understanding the total picture of events within the school, and it 
also afforded much opportunity to observe and listen to teacliers in a 
situation not directly related to the project. This facet of the sup- 
port system seemed very importajit to the teachers, who consequently 
decided that the researchers really did care about the whole school and 
all of its problems, and that the Project Staff was willing to invest 
far more time in the school than was expected. On many occasions, a 
member of the Project Staff was called upon for opinions or "expert 
advice" during such meetings. Thus, support from the Project Staff 
seemed helpful both to the productivity of the meetings and to the 
morale of the teachers involved. The requirements of the district's 
Master Plan for individualizing instruction and using teams to make 
decisions in designated working units were complex and difficult for 
teachers whose experience in such matters was slight. Resource personnel 
were appreciated- 

Merabers of the Project Staff repeatedly offered to supply the 
teachers with information from the results of testing their pupils and 
with counsel as to the usefulness of such results. Few teachers took 
advantage of this opportunity beyond receiving the raw scores of in- 
dividuals , 
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Types of Weekly "Sharing Sessions" 

It was agreed by the administrators and teachers early in the 
fall that the weekly follow-up workshops or "sharing sessions" would 
replace the weekly Wednesday afternoon faculty meetings , since the 
teachers could not handle any additional demands on their after-school 
time. Plans were made to communicate routine "administrivia" through 
memoranda to teachers, and the teachers pledged to read them carefully. 
By early October, however, permission was requested to discuss a "pressing 
faculty problem^" and by January from 15 to 30 minutes of most sessions 
were being used for faculty business. The sharing sessions on many 
days were thus reduced to 30 to U5 minutes. The Project Staff felt 
that the tone established in the introductory business of such ses- 
sions sometimes impaired the effectiveness of the sessions, aside from 
the lack of time. 

The sharing sessions varied widely in content and format. Many 
of them involved primarily unstructured, open discussions of progress 
toward the project goals or evaluations of changes made after the pre- 
vious session. However, five basic types of meetings can be delineated: 
evaluation, problem-solving and decision-making, planning, information- 
giving, information-gathering, and therapeutic. In the pre-school work- 
shop all five types of content had been included. The follow-up mini- 
workshops, or sharing sessions, tended to be a composite of more than 
one type. 

Evaluation meetings . The meetings included the sharing of suc- 
cesses and failures perceived by individuals, as well as the group's 
evaluation of their general progress. The evaluations concerned specific 
individual instances of ejcperimentation or effort toward self- improvement 
(e.g., decreasing criticism of a child, or using a reward system to in- 
crease appropriate use of class time), as well as more general school 
efforts (e.g., reducing problems of children lining up after recesses, 
or increasing appropriate behavior on the school grounds). 
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Problem-solving meetings . Problem- solving sessions usually re- 
sulted in a decision to test a new approach to a problem. Some sessions 
did not result in decisions, however, and the emphasis of the meetings 
could be described as defining the true source of the difficulty. 
Often, minor difficulties became exaggerated and obscured the major 
problem, so the primary task became one of refocusing attention on the 
major problem. 

Planning meetings . Planning sessions were comparatively fev/ in 
number and usually pertained to plans for implementing the next phase of 
the project. More often, planning occurred after a problem-solving 
session in which a decision had been made concerning a course of action. 
Then the group or subgroups (units or grade levels) made specific plans 
for implementing the decision. 

Information-giving meetings . These sessions usually followed 
the recognition of a need for factual information about a problem. Some- 
times it was a brief description of theory and research and a discussion 
of their relevance to the problem; sometimes it was a description of 
effective teaching practices that had been observed or reported; some- 
times it was simply the sharing of teaching experiences by members of 
the faculty. 

Information-gathering meetings . A variety of forms were com- 
pleted in these meetings: daily teaching schedules, reports about pupils 
or classroom events, (questionnaires retquesting opinions for decision- 
making, periodic formal evaluations of progress, and the Teacher Attitude 
Inventory. 

None of the sessions was planned to be therapeutic. Often, how- 
ever, plans were dropped because of the evident need for members of the 
school staff to express emotions that, if contained, would have impaired 
the effective functioning of the group. Since some teachers did not 
believe that the expression of emotions was appropriate use of workshop 
time and others perceived such open communication or ventilation to be 
of utmost need, the workshop leaders had to remain sensitive to the 
needs of all participants and take great care to determine wisely 
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whether it would be more beneficial to the group to continue or to termi- 
nate the therapeutic sessions. 

Examples of the Weekly "Sharing Sessions" 

On ohe following pages are some anecdotal records of the sharing 
sessions held during the year. Most are from the early fall. After the 
first two months of school, separate sessions were held for kindergarten- 
primary and intermediate teachers. The division was brought about by the 
need to be specific in workshop content; problems and solutions frequently 
differed between the two age levels. The intermediate teachers used many 
sessions to assist in the operation of a student leadership program (\'/hit- 
more, 1973£.3 b) and a counseling-tutoring program (Beckum, 1973). In 
these sessions teachers were told about the activities and meetings of 
student leaders and the tutoring program, and they shared in the decision- 
making processes of the leaders. The support and active participation of 
teachers in these two programs were solicited. The primary teachers de- 
voted many of their sessions to exploring the techniques of behavior mod- 
ification and effective reinforcement, and dealing with problems related 
to classroom organization and management. 

The first official faculty meeting of the year . This meeting was 
held after the workshop and before the beginning of school. It was in- 
tended to deal with preparations for the opening of school and was not 
meant to be a "sharing session." The meeting is described here because 
it informs the reader of some of the pressures — unrelated to the in-service 
project — which were felt by the teachers. In retrospect, the effort by 
the administration to move the teachers into the Master Plan reorganiza- 
tion appears to have been detrimental to the Project objective of in- 
volving teachers as "Origins" and decision-makers. This imposed struc- 
ture and the expectations of the school administration apparently caused 
much resistance by some teachers, especially at the intermediate level. 
Although the research staff had believed in advance that the implemen- 
tation of better classroom organization and curricular innovations 
would complement the goals of the Project, in fact one probably impeded 
the implementation of the other. Some teachers perceived themselves as 
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being pressured on several fronts to abandon long-established habits. 

September T noon meeting . Most of the teachers greeted the 
Project Staff warmly as they arrived, especially four teachers who had 
not been fully accepted by their peers. A few teachers repeated the 
request voiced the previous week for help with planning the first few 
days and in making bulletin boards. The principal conducted the meeting, 
consistently lending verbal support to the Project by repeating his com- 
mitment to positivism (smiling more) and reinforcing teachers. He also 
stressed the freedom the teachers were to have during the year to experi- 
ment; they would have encouragement and help in trying any techniques 
which might help change attitudes at the school. He was very emphatic 
about not using corporal punishment during the year. 

Basic organizational information about the Master Plan was given. 
Teachers were given their class lists and were told it was a homeroom . 
Children had been grouped into classes by age or years in school; all 
pupils had been stratified by achievement levels and then five of the 
- appropriate age were extracted from each level to be assigned to a home- 
room class. Therefore, each teacher would have from four to six achieve- 
ment levels in her class. This was done to force teachers to share 
responsibilities with the other teachers in their unit, i.e., team teach. 
The principal urged the units to plan how to group the children academic- 
ally. "There are 1^0 rules and regulations — you plan I" 

Unit leaders and teachers were announced. The principal said 
the Unit leaders were temporary appointments; each unit should elect its 
own leader subsequently. The units were to be across grades within pri- 
mary and intermediate levels, allowing vertical flexibility as well as 
social heterogeneity. The teachers were admonished to p,void the idea of 
departmentalization — "The children are not_ to go to a teacher for a 
subject; the entire unit teaching staff (U-5) is to be responsible for 
every child in the unit (130-180)." The teachers were told they could 
devise any other kind of plan to meet the needs of the children. The 
principal ended his description with the comment that he was opposed to 
moving kids around without commitment to their welfare: "Children need 
the security of knowing people care." 
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In response to teacher objections about the heterogeneous group- 
ing and the circumstances created to force team cooperation, it was noted 
that the previous ungraded method of organization, with homogeneous 
achievement levels, had actually resulted in the retention of large num- 
bers of children rather than providing for continuous progress. The 
administration intended to adhere to the Master Plan. The composition 
of classes specified should force the teachers to cooperate with each 
other and solve the unit's problems together. 

The teachers were unhappy about the Master Plan and expressed 
strong resistance. They anticipated that it would lead to frustration. 
There was no opportunity for open discussion of the plan, and the teach- 
ers seemed to perceive a conflict with earlier statements that teachers 
would make decisions and be free to test alternatives during the year. 

Closing comments by the principal related to the incomplete re- 
pairs of the school building and to the notebook each teacher would 
receive for the administrative bulletins that were to replace the tra- 
ditional faculty meetings. The request for a session on preparing for 
the first days of school was formally made by a primary teacher, and the 
group agreed to meet with the Project Staff before noon the following 
day. 

September 17 noon meeting . The meeting was held at noon because 
many teachers were opposed to meeting on Friday afternoon of the first 
week of school. The entire faculty only casually overlapped during the 
meeting; the primary teachers came from 11:30 to 12:15 and the inter- 
mediate teachers from 12:00 to 12:i+5. Many in both groups arrived late. 
"Kindergarten teachers came at varying times according to their schedules. 

The basic outline of the meeting, which was structured for maximum 
e f f i c i ency , i n c lud e d : 

1. Sharing of the praise received from the superintendent who 
had visited the school that day. 

2. Supportive understanding of the pressures of the first week 
was expressed by the Project Staff. 

3. Numerous accomplishments of individual teachers were com- 
mended and the> were asked to personally share their 
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experiences with the group — e.g. , a fourth-grade class was 
lining up well to earn points toward a candy reward in the 
afternoon; a fifth-grade class earned a ^^free*^ Friday 
afternoon by good behavior; a sixth-grade class was actively 
planning the daily schedule and classroom rules; and a 
sixth-grade class had elected a chairman and officers to 
conduct class meetings and to manage the room. 

k. The Project Staff asked the teachers to evaluate the first 
week with their classes that afternoon, whether through 
pictures, writing, or talking (teachers were \irged to have 
a summary of their evaluations by Monday to share). 

5. Teachers were asked to identify pressures xhey felt needed 
to be reduced. The major concern seemed to be the pressures 
of time and "so many meetings.^* Someone proposed released 
time for Project meetings and the group voted to "push for 
it" with the district Boaxd of Education. Other pressures 
cited were: problems resulting from having a wide range of 
abilities in the classes, opposition to sharing reading in- 
struction, resistance to splitting and shifting groups of 
children frequently, and frustration with the required 
amount of testing and with "unresponsive kids." 

The intermediate teachers discussed at some length the need for 
assemblies, which had been mentioned by one of the Project Staff. (See 
the memo given to teachers for consideration before the next meeting, 
pp. 118-119.) 

September 22 meeting . The meeting conducted by Project Staff 
is outlined as follows: 

1. Requested updated class lists in order to prepare the 
sociometric forms to be used next week. 

2. Expressed appreciation for invitations to visit classrooms 
and encouraged more (noting the limitations on time). 

3. Called attention to the schedule-calendar posted on the 
bulletin board in the teachers' room for requests for staff 
assistance at specific times. 

Presented the need for frequent evaluations of a written 
form in addition to evaluative discussions — the content and 
purpose was discussed, as well as the need for complete and 
prompt response. The group voted to have a checklist to 
simplify responses. 

5. Discussed the memo of September 20: responses to the ideas 
of having regular assemblies and of establishing a student 
leadership program at the intermediate level. 
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September 20, 1971 

To: All Teachers 
Prom: Project Staff 

Many ideas have been generated to begin to meet some of 
the problems of involving students in seeking to change the 
school according to the goals set in the project workshop. 
This memorandum contains some of the ideas we need to act up- 
on in our session together this Wednesday. Would you please 
give them your careful consideration and be ready to submit 
your opinion Wednesday afternoon. Preliminary conversations 
and thinking can expedite our meetings and bring quicker ac- 
tion. 

General awareness of the project and the g^oals 

1. Assemblies by grade or by unit? 

how often? 

when during the day? 

what day? 

suggestions for the structure of the program: 



2. Intermediate leadership groups: 

This is not a new idea, but intermediate teachers 
are urged to watch for leaders ; identify those children who can 
get other children in the classroom or on the yard to go along 
with their ideas . Look for two types : the leader who is pos- 
itive in his attitude toward school and Tises his abilities well, 
and the leader who is negative in his attitude toward school and 
tends to disrupt constructive classwork. A boy and girl of each 
type will be selected from each intermediate class to partici- 
pate in the leadership group in another week or so. 

When could these children be extracted from classrooms to 
meet without interfering too mrach with classroom teaching? 
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Memorandum — conti nued 

What suggestions do you have for the use of such leaders to 
influence student behavior? 



Student service to the school 

Could intermediate students being tutored under the reading 
project serve as aides to the kindergarten class in the morning, 

9:30-11:005 without loss of instruction time? 

Would intermediate students benefit from being trained to assist 

teachers skillfully in the classroom? 

Are primary teachers interested in such aides, too? 

What other areas of service might be filled by students at this 
school to create some feeling of pride and importance? 



What is your foremost concern right now? 



How can we help you? 



Also think about how to reach parents before our meeting 
Wednesday, Remember to call on us for any help we might give, 
especially identiTying problems or working with your class. Our 
new office will be open soon; come see us there, tool Any other 
suggestions you would like considered? 



NAME UNIT LEADER 



If you would like us to come in for one or two 15-20 minute periods 
a week without invitation and have not signed the list to let us 
know, please put an X in the following space. 
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6. Questioned the desire for tutors at school and available 
to homes. The teachers agreed to send home applications 
for a tutor to come to the home. 

7. Evaluative comments about successes, disappointments, 
and help needed to date were encouraged- The need 

for parent cooperation and communication was cited. The 
teachers discussed alternative methods when kids "push for 
swats," i.e., seem to want and expect corporal punishment. 

(Evaluative comments: The general feeling about the first week and a 
hftlf was positive, at least from those who spoke up in the session. 
There were no really negative comments related to the Project. The 
faculty was apparently still eager to work toward their goals.) 

September 29 meeting . The principal asked for some time 
to take care of some technicalities at the beginning of the session, 
since he had not had time to get out a memorandum. 

Teachers shared the following accomplishments; 

1. A fifth-grade class was taken to a roller rink as a reward 
for a good week. 

2. A method of lining up which greatly reduced the usual prob- 
lems in line: each child was randomly assigned a number, 
which was his place in line. 

3- Rewarding children with "housekeeping privileges" in the 
classroom: cleaning sinks, boards, arranging furniture, 
etc- (Seven teachers reported.) 

In evaluating "failures" or weaknesses, the problem of fighting 
on the playground was raised and was discussed extensively, resulting 
in the following group decisions: 

1. All teachers should notify their children that starting 
Friday morning no upper-grade children are to be on the 
primary-grade side of the yard during any recess. 

2. Intermediate-grade students not staying on their designated 
side of the playground will have their names submitted to 
the office for disciplinary action. 

3. Teachers should teach their classes to organize games, 
especially for long recesses. 

h. Effort should be made to obtain more play equipment, 
especially balls. 

5. The children should be actively involved in making de- 
cisions about the playground — all classes should hold 
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class meetings about appropriate play behavior and the 
necessity of cooperation with rules. 

A dittoed sheet listing effective rewards, technic^ues, and con- 
cerns was distributed (see p. 122). The lists were based on teacher 
reports, comments on evaluation forms, and observations in the classrooms, 

October 6 meeting . When the Project Staff arrived in the teachers* 
room for the scheduled sharing session, the principal requested ttiat he 
conduct the meeting. A heated discussion followed, focusing on the 
decision-making roles of the administrators and the teachers. 

It was then announced that the principal's request to the super- 
intendent for a day a week when classes would be let out an hour eetrly to 
provide teachers with planning time had been turned down. One teacher 
then proposed having the Project meeting every other week, and a regular 
faculty meeting on alternate weeks. There was unanimous agreement. 

A member of the Project Staff asked for comments on their role. 
One teacher commended them on the value of the sociometrics they had 
administered. Others agreed. Another teacher asked for the schedules of 
Staff members to be explained, again. 

This session was considered critical because of its impact on the 
teachers* attitudes. The principal's expression of his dissatisfactions 
had the effect of intensifying tension between teachers and administra- 
tors in the school. The negative reactions of some of the teachers were 
important, since they continued to predict failure during meetings and 
daily conversations. In the view of the Project Staff, the behavior and 
apparent attitudes of the principal and a few of the teachers seemed to 
lessen significantly the gains achieved in the workshop. 

October 20 meeting . The principal made two routine announcements 
before the session began. The sharing session followed: 

1. Two teachers talked about hearing a noted educational 
psychologist speak on the subject of self-concept and class- 
room behavior. They were enthusiastic, and the group 
received the presentation well. 

2. The workshop leader asked if someone would like to lead the 
group. There was no response. She reiterated the Project 
Staff's position regarding group leadership, but no one was 
willing to assume the role of leader. 
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PROJECT: SHARING 


I. 


Effective Rewards 




Friday afternoon: Free time 




Record and dance 




"Good Citizens" recognized (.5 stars on chart) 




New pencil 




Daily: Balloons at end of day 




Use of centers: games, painting, coloring, drawing. 




etc . 




Early recess 




Being a helper to teacher or other students 




Being first in line 








Praise 




A f* "t". 1 V i t V nii'h^idR nf* <^r»Vinn1 * a it. ^Icn't'inp' T)fl*r+"V 


II. 


Effective Techniques Used 




Troublemakers serving as a "teacher's helper" 




Children take attendance 




Children pass out all supplies 




Ringing a hand bell as a signal; ring until all are ready. 




try to reduce time necessary for it to ring 




The "more capable" help the "less capable" on an activity 




Individual projects in social studies helped with discipline 




Children drew numbers for lining up; avoids fights over order 




J-Ll XJ.I1C: VWJ.XX I CUI aw cl^clJ.il txX ufsx a. 1 Wcc;Xvs J 


Ill, 


Concerns 




Bad language 




Noise level 




Insufficient time for unit organization 
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3. The group discussed two aspects of parent meetings exten- 
sively: (a) asking parents to visit classes (some objected; 
a few thought it was futile since* there "had never been a 
response in the past"), and (b) ways of communicating with 
parents, such as conferences, group meetings, visiting the 
home, and helping in the classroom (primary teachers were 
a little more eager to work with parents than were inter- 
mediate teachers)* 

The dispussion turned to the use of aides and volunteers. 
The grooming habits of high school aides were criticized, 
and requirements were suggested, A code of conduct for aides 
and volunteers was adopted: they must commit themselves to 
work for a specific period of time; they must be prompt and 
regular; they must be neat and clean. 

5. Several teachers initiated a discussion of homework policies; 
no new policy was set. 

November 3 meeting . Two incidents that occurred during the pre- 
vious week had generated interpersonal tensions on the faculty to such 
an extent that the Project Staff regarded it as necessary to confront 
the problems during the meeting by using an encounter session. As the 
incidents were analyzed and emotions were expressed, it became apparent 
that feelings were running high. The Project Staff therefore terminated 
the session. During the days that followed, teachers and all the Project 
Staff worked very hard with individuals to reestablish trust and rapport 
within the group, with partial success. The researchers agreed to have no 
such encounter sessions in the future but to respect the request of 
teachers that their meetings be restricted to content that was relevant 
to Project goals. 

Soon arter the November 3 meeting, the teachers were divided into 
two groups, by grade level. 

Meetings during the winter and spring . The primary xeachers met 
with two members of the Project Staff through the winter and early spring* 
The focus of the meetings was to communicate efforts to implement the 
goals set during the pre-school workshop. The leaders performed three 
major functions: (a) explaining educational and psychological theories 
that were relevant to the problems at hand, (b) facilitating communica- 
tion among teachers, and (c) consulting with teachers who wanted to try 
new teaching approaches. 
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In the first role, the Project Staff continued to focus on self- 
concept, locus-of-control, reinforcement, and expectancy theory. These 
concepts, introduced during the pre-school workshop, were still of im- 
portance to the primeii'y teachers. 

In the second role, the Project Staff attempted to provide an 
environment in which -teachers would feel free to explore their attitudes 
and feelings toward change. In these sessions, teachers often moved into 
areas that were tangential to the goals of the project. However, the 
Project Staff did not feel that the ultimate goals would be served if 
they were cut short. Consequently, about half of the meeting time on 
many occasions was spent venting feelings associated with the pressures 
of the Job. 

In the third role, the Project Staff consulted with individuals 
or small groups who wanted to try new classroom techniques. For example, 
one teacher was having management problems with a small group of girls . 
One of the staff members observed in her class for an hour and helped 
the teacher establish a token system to help bring the girls' behavior 
under control. This successful program was then described to the other 
teachers ia the bi-weekly meetings. 

During the winter and spring, the intermediate teachers met with 
two members of the Project Staff who were conducting a leadership program 
and a counseling-tutorial program with fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
students* The meetings with the teachers dealt with the organizational 
aspects of the programs and served to keep teachers informed of events 
and decisions. In addition, these meetings were used for gathering 
information from the teachers concerning schedules and students, and 
for reporting information about the pupils to the teachers. The Project 
Staff continued other aspects of the facilitative support system as well. 
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M OVERALL EVALUATION OF THE IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 

Late in May raembers of the school staff were asked to complete a 
final evaluation of the Stanford Project (see Appendix D-3). As in all 
of the previous evaluation forms, open-ended and checklist responses 
were included. Twenty-one teachers returned completed forms, one re- 
turned a partial form. Evaluations were also received from the resource 
teachers, the counselor, the principal, and the vice-principal. 

Evaluations by the School Staff 

Perhaps the most important of the items on the evaluation were 
the first two questions, which requested descriptions of each teacher's 
personal feelings about and evaluation of the project, and -each teacher's 
estimate of the feelings of the rest of the school staff. Of the twenty 
complete teacher returns, five reported feelings of disappointment ^ 
frustration, and failure in the progreun. Five evaluated tho project as 
successful, helpful, and worthwhile. The remaining ten evaluations in- 
cluded nearly equal amounts of praise and criticism. Most of them cited 
specific aspects of the program they believed to be especially effective. 
They noted that the staff resentment of meetings and the failure of 
teachers to use ideas and resources lessened the effectiveness of the 
project. Even the most hostile teacher reported that she enjoyed knowing 
the Project Staff and commended them for their effort. No teacher blamed 
any shortcomings of the project on the leadership of the Project Staff, 
but instead blamed themselves or the limitations imposed by the district 
and the school administration. 

Teachers reported four primary reasons that impaired the effective- 
ness of the program: (l) there were too many teacher meetings; (2) they 
vfere extremely tired by the end of the day when meetings were held; (3) 
they were overwhelmed by all the problems in their classrooms; and {U) 
many teachers had serious personal problems and low self-concepts. 

Most teachers claimed to have tried numerous ideas or techniques 
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advocated in the Project during the year. They were not asked for an 
estimate of frequency, however, so if a teacher tried an idea once in 
the fall she may have listed it on the evaluation form. The checklists 
provided more precise information. Tables 8 and 9 give the number of 
teachers responding in each category for the various items on the check- 
lists. 

The resource teachers greatly praised the design of the Project 
and the quality of leadership the Project Staff provided. They attributed 
the less-than-anticipated outcomes to: (a) teacher competency, (b) gen- 
erally low morale in the district, (c) too many other meetings, and (d) 
the rigidity and negativism of older teachers. The principal reported a 
great deal of frustration about the failure to achieve the Project's 
goals and the hoped-for changes in the school. He felt that staff changes 
would be needed in order to reach the goals. 

The Project Staff's Evaluation 

Overall, the goals of changing teacher and pupil attitudes and 
behavior, as objectively measured, were not met. Many desirable changes 
were observed in some teachers and their pupils, but in terms of averages, 
these gains were counterbalanced. Nonetheless, several interesting 
teacher-student relationships were found. Several teacher behaviors helped 
in predicting student self-concept. Higher end-of-year self-concept was 
associated with teachers who (a) were higher on general initiating be- 
havior, (b) were relatively lower on initiating publicly to a single 
child with questions about subject matter, (c) used , relatively more ap- 
proval, as well as recognition of child characteristics, (d) responded 
less to children, and (e) asked fewer questions. There was also a set 
of teacher behavior predictive of student locus of control. Higher end- 
of-year locus-of -control scores were associated with teachers who (a) 
were lower on initiating, (b) focused less on giving directions about 
routine procedures, (c) gave relatively less public approval to a single 
child, and (d) contrary to prediction, interacted relatively less with 
a small group. More detailed findings and statistical analyses of the 
objective measures obtained to evaluate the relative effectiveness of 
the project will be reported in Crist et al. (forthcoming). 
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TABLE 8 



Summary of Responses of 21 Classroom Teachers 




11 




10 



12 



15 



On the following items, check the category which most closely ap- 
jn^oximates the frequency of occurrence of each item in your teaching 
experience during this year * 

Occasionally Seldom Never 

1. I used corporal punishment 

2. I felt corporal punishment 
would have been useful 

3. I was able to find ways to 
increase rewards and rein- 
forcement for desirable 
behaviors of pupils 

•'i. I was able to make time to 
listen and respond to: 

fellow staff members 

my class as a group 

individual pupils 



5. These topics were used in 
classroom discussions: 

School policies 
Self-direction 
Individual and group 

behavior 
Classroom goals 
Purposes of school 
Likes and dislikes 

about school 
Planning of curriculum 

and use of time 
Evaluation of progress 

6. I have been able to work 
toward developing pupils ^ self- 
concepts and power of self- 
direction 

7. I have needed and obtained 
help in trying to cope 
constructively with problems 

0. I have felt supported by the 
staff 

9. I have tried to help others 
with their problems. 



10 

12 



12. 
5 



A. 
jL 



11 



OX. 



11 

10 
6 
11 



J2^ 
JL 



^Blanks indicate no response. 
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TABLE 8 continued 

Often Occasionally Seldom Never 

10. I have felt optimistic about 
the value of our goals and 
about moving toward them dur- 
ing the year 7 11 3 



On the following five itoir.3 , > 
Mi^prf\v:i mates the way you would rat 
with your teaching experience last 



11. Compared with last year, 

I used coroporal punish- 
ment this year 

12. Compared wit!) last year, 
this year I was able to 
reward and reinforce 
desirable behaviors of 
pupils 

13' Compared with last year, 

I feel that there has been 
open communication this 
year with 

fellow staff members 

my class as a group 

individual pupils 

1^. Compared with last year, 

my class this year has held 
class diccussions 

15. Compared with last year, 
this year I have been 
able to develop pupils' 
self-concepts and power 
of self-direction 



heck the category which most closely 

each item this year, in comparison 
year. 

More About Somewhat Much less 
often the same less often often 



_2_ 2 _ 9 Ji 

Ik k_ _2 _1 

10 L _ 1 _2 

10 11 

11 9 1 

18 1 2 

13 6 1 1 
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TABLE 9 

Year-End Evaluation of Summer Workshop^ 

To aid in evaluating the usefulness of last summer's workshop, 
please rate, in the first three coluunns, each of the following items, 
techniques, or content areas included in the workshop session, ^ Indicate 
in the last three columns how often you have used each. 







Value 


Use 






Very 
helpful 
or 
useful 


Some- 
what 
helpful 
or 
useful 


Not 
very 
lelpful 

or 
useful 


Often 


Occa- 
sion- 
ally 


Never 


1. 


Vi deotapes 


1 


8 


0 


0 


h 


5 


2. 


Notebooks 


k 


7 


3 


2 


6 


5 




Response sheets 


o 




1 
X 


1 

X 


k 

*-T 


u 


h. 


Group discussions 


9 


■ 8 


1 


6 


5 


0 


5. 


Use of reinforcements 


8 


6 


0 


10 


2 


0 


6. 


Class organization 


3 


10 


1 


5 


6 


0 


7. 


Gatiiering information 
from pupils 


3 


10 


2 


6 


3 


ll 


8. 


Analyzing interactions 


2 


11 


1 


3 


8 


1 


9. 


Developing awareness of; 
















a. Our expectations 


9 


T 


1 


6 


h 


0 




b. Students' expecta- 
tions 


10 


5 


1 


k 


6 


0 




c. Students' self- 
concepts 


9 


5 


3 


5 


2 


0 




d. Our own self-per- 
ceptions 


1 


6 


2 


it 


5 


0 


10. 


Data feedback from in- 
formation gathered 


h 


9 


2 


k 


8 


1 


11. 


Identifying problems 


3 


10 


2 


h 


6 


0 


12. 


Setting goals , making 
plans 


5 


9 


3 

. 


k 


8 


0 



T^is form seemed confusing and the results cannot be considered 
reliable. Many forms were incomplete or responses suggested that 
directions were not clear. 
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At the end of the year, the Project Staff felt they had approached 
the task effectively and that the design and intervention method had been 
as effective as possible for one year in the type of distressed setting 
in which they had worked. 

The separate study designed to develop positive behavior in natu- 
ral student leaders found an interesting relationship (Whitraore, 1973b), 
Student attitudes toward self and school were more positive for students 
whose teachers were fa\orably disposed toward educational innovation. 
Thus it appears that desirable changes may have occurred in a constella- 
tion of behavior not measured in this study. 

Major factors reducing the effectiveness of the program . Three 
major factors were identified which severely limited the effectiveness of 
the in-service model in this situation. 

1. Expectation of failure. Anticipation of failure was reported 
by the vice-principal at the close of the pre-school workshop. Three 
teachers also had predicted failure, and their continual resistance seemed 
to contribute heavily to low expectations and morale among the teachers. 

2. Low personal and professional self-concepts among many teachers. 
The teachers' needs for security and acceptance by their peers often 
blocked efforts toward rational behavior. Frequently, teacher responses 

in the classrooms were impulsive rather than reflective. In ideology and 
theory, the teachers espoused the ideals which they had established as 
the project goals for the year. However, the intensity of teacher dis- 
satisfaction appeared to be proportionate to the teachers' inability to 
behave in concordance with those ideals. There was an obvious gap be- 
tween teacher verbalization in the workshop and sharing sessions and be- 
havior in the classroom. Teachers were quick to perceive failure, and 
tended to quit prematurely to prevent further failure or rejection or 
both. 

3. A pervasive sense of pressure and futility. This factor is 
definitely related to the expectation of failure, but refers more specif- 
ically to the conditions that made teachers feel overburdened and unre- 
warded. Even those teachers who were optimistic at the end of the pre- 
school workshop expressed concern that they would have to fight hard to 
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achieve their goals in the face of many pressures. Those pressures in- 
cluded: an excessive number of meetings rec^uired without released time; 
constant time pressures throughout the day due to extra required duties 
without free periods; low pay; lack of administrative or parental sup- 
port; threats of atoinistrative evaluations and possible loss of job^ 
and conflict between teachers and district administrators over teaching 
conditions . 

Additional influences specific to the school . There were at 
least five more factors limiting the effectiveness of the project in 
this particular school. These factors were identified repeatedly by 
both the teachers and the Project Staff. 

1. The administrative leadership in the school. The principal 
had difficulty leading people through a process of extensive change. 

He tended to focus on shortcomings rather than on progress. In spite 
of teachers' requests to be recognized for their efforts and praised 
for their accomplishments, he maintained that he simply was not the 
reinforcing type. The vice-principal anticipated failure from the 
beginning and involved himself only in a very limited way with the 
project. He, too, rarely positively reinforced teachers. 

2. Resistant teachers. The continual resistance of a few 
teachers often negated the efforts of others to create a positive, en- 
thusiastic climate for meetings or for lunchroom conversation. The ef- 
fect on their presence in the teachers' room was easily seen and was 
often commented on unfavorably by other teachers. Some of the more 
positive teachers began withdrawing from the teachers' room to avoid 
contact with these people. 

3. Impatience, The principal and many teachers expected ttie 
Project Staff to provide "instant solutions'* and to produce major changes 
in the school atmosphere rapidly. Thus, when the first small failures 
occurred, fear of failure became evident. Many teachers did not per- 
severe in their experiments (e.g., class discussions) and were quick to 
return to their former ways. 
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Lack of use of the Project Staff. Because of a tendency to 
get caught up in the daily problems of teaching and other time pressures, 
the teachers did not seek the assistance of the Project Staff nearly as 
frequently as had been anticipated. The staff made available a broad., 
expanse of resources, but many teachers "never got around to trying" 
many of them. 

5. Perhaps underlying all the other factors was mental and emo- 
tional fatigue. The teachers seemed to have very limited physical and 
psychological energy to expend beyond that required to conduct a class 
all day. Curricular and instructional concerns related to the Master 
Plan were uppermost in teachers' minds and thus interfered with focusing 
on Project-related concerns. 

Other limiting influences . In the final evaluations, most 
teachers reported that the district Master Plan interfered with their 
attention to this project. Several reasons were cited: (a) weekly unit 
leader meetings and unit planning meetings were required; (b) extensive 
reorganization in all areas was required; (c) children had been grouped 
into heterogeneous classes across ages, instead of achievement levels, 
greatly adding to the burden of preparation for teachers and to their 
sense of futility and failure; (d) extensive testing for diagnosing 
learning problems was required. 

Additional pressures came from California's Stull Act (Gage, 
1973), which held every teacher accountable for the attainment of stated 
goals for each child. In the pre-school district meeting, the superin- 
tendent had admonished the teachers that he would accept no less than 
one month of academic grovrth for every month in school. The teachers 
felt threatened and afraid of failure. 

The goal of the district teachers' organization for the year 
was to confront the administration and demand change. They protested 
low pay and twice during the nine months threatened a strike • They also 
demanded improved working conditions and the resolution of a racial 
issue concerning certificated personnel. The teachers' organization re- 
quested an investigation by the state offices of the state teachers' 
association, and the results described the teachers in the district as 
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suffering from "very low morale," caused in part by "lack of pride in 
the image of the district." 

Summaiy 

The problem of effecting desirable change in the complex environ- 
ment of a "distressed" school is indeed a difficult one. Although there 
is no overwhelming evidence that the approach presented in this report 
achieved the desired changes, the research staff and the school personnel 
felt confident that the design and method contained the ingredients for 
successful change. Therefore, further testing of the approach is needed. 

Social scientists in recent years have become increasingly aware 
of the complexity and necessary slowness of change in the interactive 
behavior of individuals within organizations. Although the diagnosis 
may be accurate and the prescribed treatment may be appropriate, unless 
the patient agrees to take the treatment there is little chance of a 
cure. To extend the analogy further, as long as part of the body does 
not respond to treatment and continues to malfunction, the entire body 
performs below optimum levels and reports feeling the pain or discomfort. 
The point to be made is that the first limitation upon the effectiveness 
of the program resulted from the fact that not all members of the school 
staff were truly voluntary participants; some were participating because 
of subtle coercion. These individuals resisted "treatment" and there- 
fore crippled the group who were seeking change. 

The preceding statements are offered not in defense of the ap- 
proach of this in-service program, but rather to urge its further testing. 
It is important also to recognize that much was accomplished that was not 
measurable. Consideration should be given to carrying out such a program 
where all participants are volunteers committed to seeking change; to ex- 
tending the program in time, if necessary, to accommodate the pace of 
change; and to including a wider base of support composed of parents and 
administrators who could increase the probability of successes. 

Finally, innovations in interactions between teachers and chil- 
dren may be welcomed if other life pressures are not too severe emotionally 
on both teachers and children. Vhen the economic pressures of low salaries 
and low professional status are added to the burden of teaching, when ad- 
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ministrative threats are made, and when high standards of child achieve- 
ment on tests are demanded as proof of a teacher's ability, insecure 
teachers are likely to blame children for not learning more quickly 
(Beckman, 1970). These conditions lead to a pattern of interaction be- 
tween teachers and children in which hostility is continually intensi- 
fied, with ee,ch blaming the other for lack of satisfactions. Child 
learning in schools earlier described as "distressed" probably will not 
progress well, regardless of interventions such as those described here, 
unless teachers are (l) paid adequately to relieve economic pressures, 
(2) given respect and support for their innovative efforts by their ad- 
ministrators, and (3) not required to make more innovative changes than 
they can tolerate at one time. 
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Appendix B 

From the Humanizing Learning Program, Research for Better Schools, 

Philadelphia 

BASIC BIBLIOGRAPHY (with grade levels) 

Alcock, Gudrun. RUU, WESTY, RUN. Lothrop, 1966. (i+~6) 
After continually running away, in spite- of various adult 
authorities, young Westy must take a realistic look at life and 
work out his own problems, 

2. Armer, Alberta, SCREWBALL. World, 1963- 

Competition in a Soap Box Perby strengthens a polio victim 
in both body and spirit. 

3. Arundel, Jocelyn. SIMBA OF THE WHITE MANE. McGraw-Hill, 1958. (i+-6) 

A young African boy helps with the hunt, but then saves the 
life of a great lion. 

h. Bishop, Claire Huchet. TWENTY AND TEN. Viking, 1952. {^-6) 
Twenty French school children courageously protect ten 
Jewish refugee children from Nazi soldiers during World War II. 

5. Burch, Robert. QUEENY PEAVY. Viking, I966. (5-6) 

A defiant 13-year-old girl in the rural South of the depression 
years struggles to keep herself out of reform school. 

6. Byars, Betsy. THE MIDNIGHT FOX. Viking, 1968. (ii-6) 

A city boy struggles with the way of life on a farm, and spares 
the life of a fascinating animal. 

*T. Clayton, Edward. MARTIN LUTHER KLWG: THE PEACEFUL WARRIOR. 

Prentice-Hall, 196h^ rev. ed. 1969. (1+-6) 
A biography of the outstanding Negro leader reveals his 
difficulties and triumphs. 

*8. Clymer, Eleanor. MY BROTHER STEVIE. Holt, Rinehart & 

Winston, 196T. (5-6) 
Twelve year~old Annie struggles to prevent her young brother 
from becoming a delinquent in a big city slum. 

9. Collier, James L. THE TEDDY BEAR HABIT, OR HOW I BECAME A WINNER. 

Norton, 1967. (5-7) 
"True confessions" of a Greenwich Village boy who inadvertently 
gets involved in a comic, madcap mystery. 

*10. Colver, Anne. FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE: WAR NURSE. Garrard, 1961. (2--5) 
Concise biography of the "Lady with the Lamp'* and how she 
struggled to improve nursing services. 

11. Dalgliesh, Alice (Ed.). RIDE ON THE WIND, Told from THE SPIRIT 

OF ST» LOUIS, by Charles A. Lindbergh. Scribners , 1956. (3«5) 
A brief but effective re-telling of how a man built on his 
childhood dreams of flying. 



These titles were available in paperback in July, 1971. 
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12. Fitzhugh, Louise. HARRIET THE SPY. Harper, 196k. (5-T) 
A rebellious sixth-grade girl alienates almost everyone when 
her notebook of caustic observations is discovered. 

*13. Forbes, Esther. JOHNNY TREMAIN. Houghton Mifflin, 1953- (5-8) 

A young apprentice grapples with personal and physical problems 
— and plays an important role in the American Revolution. 

*li+. Gage, Wilson. BIG BLUE ISLAND. World, 196U. (I4-6) 

An orphaned city boy must acquire new attitudes and values when 
he is sent to live with an old uncle on a lonely river island. 

*15. Gage, Wilson. THE SECRET OF CROSSBONE HILL. World, 1959- (^-6) 
In this mystery set in South Carolina, the Vance children 
discover more "treasures" than they anticipated. 

^16. Garfield, James B. FOLLOW MY LEADER. Viking, 1957- (^-6) 
A boy must adjust to blindness and a guide dog. 

*17. George, Jean C. MY SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN. Dutton, 1959- (5-7) 
How Sam quits the city to live alone and off the land is 
recorded in this absorbing storj^. 

*i8. Graff, Steward & Graff, Polly Anne. HELEN KELLER: TOWARD 

THE LIGHT. Garrard, I965. (2-5) 
Simple account of how that amazing woman accomplished so 
much despite multiple handicaps. 

19. Herman, William. HEARTS COURAGEOUS: TWELVE WHO ACHIEVED. 

Dutton, 19^9. (5-8) 
Biographies of some people, each of whom accomplished great- 
ness in spite of overwhelming physical problems. (E.g., 
Beethoven, Steinmetz, FDR, Glenn Cunningham, etc.) 

^20. Hickok, Lorena A. THE STORY OF HELEN KELLER. Grosset, 1958. 

A re-telling of her life and of her teacher, Annie Sullivan. 

21. Hildick, E. W. MAHHATTAH IS MISSING. Doubleday, 1969. (^-6) 

Visiting from England and left in charge of a spoiled Siamese 
cat, the two youngest Clarke brothers join forces with American 
children to search New York City for the "cat-nappers" and to 
recover "Manhattan," 

22. Holman, Felice. THE BLACKI^IL MACHINE. Macmillan, I968. (I4-6) 

A far-fetched story about a group of children and an eccentric 
woman, who won't leave their flying-tree house until certain 
demands are met by the community. 

23. Jones, Adrienne. SAIL, CALYPSO! Little, I968. (5-7) 

Two lonely boys must join forces to prepare a derelict sail- 
boat for its glorious return to the sea. 

2U. Judson, Clara Ingram. THOMAS JEFFERSON, CHAMPION OF THE PEOPLE. 

Follett, 1952. (5-8) 
A sensitive biography of that man of many facets and talents. 
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25. Kennedy, John F, PROFILES IN COURAGE: YOUNG READER'S MEMORIAL 

EDITION. Harper & Row, 196^* (5-7) 

26. Konigsburg, E. L. FROM THE MIXED-LFP FILES OF MRS. BASIL E. 

FRANKWEILER. Atheneum, 1967. (^-6) 

27. Little, Jean. TAKE WING. Little, I968. (5-6) 

A young girl seems to be the only one who recognizes her little 
brother's mental retardation. She must give him up and learn 
her own identity. 

**28. Lord, Beman. QUARTERBACK'S AIM. Walck, I960. (2-5) 
Too light and skinny to make the first string, Alan earns the 
right to play on the school football team. 

*29. McGovern, Ann. RUNAWAY SLAVE: THE STORY OF HARRIET TUBMAN. 

Four Winds Press, I965. (2-5) 
Easy to read, this is an effective portrayal of the indomitable 
conductor of the Underground Railroad. 

30. Macken, Walter. THE FLIGHT OF THE DOVES. Macmillan, I968. (5-6) 

Two English orphans, fleeing from a scheming stepfather, 
receive help from various sources as they try to reach their 
Irish grandmother — a lively, suspenseful adventure story. 

31. McNeer, May & Ward, Lync. ARMED WITH COURAGE. Abingdom, 1957- (^-6) 

Seven short biographies of unusual "crusaders" who attained 
greatness with physical and spiritual determination (e.g., Jane 
Addams , Gandhi, George Washington Carver, Schweitzer, etc.). 

**32. McSwigan, Marie. SNOW TREASURE. Button, 19^2. {k-6) 
Children succeed in getting Norwegian gold out of their 
country during the Nazi occupation. 

33. Mann, Peggy. THE STREET OF FLOWER BOXES. Coward-McCann , I966. (3-5) 
After an initial reaction of ridiculing the idea, young Carlos 
and his friends participate in a slum beautif ication project. 
They learn responsibilities and gratification in the process. 

3U. Muehl, Lois Baker. WORST ROOM IN THE SCHOOL. Holiday, lp6l. {h-6) 
A group of "misfits," this class works toward an improved school 
building while each child also faces up to his own problems. 

35. Patterson, Lillie. FREDERICK DOUGLASS: FREEDOM FIGHTER. Garrard, 
1965. (2-5) 
A simple "biography of the ex-slave who fought for equal rights 
for Negroes. 

30. Peare, Catherine 0. LOUISA MAY ALCOTT: HER LIFE. Harcourt, 

195^. (5-7) 
A biography of the famous authoress who sought to free her 
family from debt. 

*37- Phipson, Joan. THE FAMILY CONSPIRACY. Harcourt, I96I4. (5-6) 
Four Australian children secretly earn money to help pay for 
the surgery needed by their mother. 
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*38. Robinson, Louie, Jr. ARTHUR ASHE: TENNIS CHAMPION. 

Doubleday, 1967. (5-8) 
A "biography of the young black American who, after years of 
striving has become one of our top athletes. 

39. Sawyer, Ruth. MAGGIE ROSE, HER BIRTHDAY CHRISTMAS. Harper, 

1952. ik^G) 
A girl's determination to provide a proper celebration 
finally infected her whole family. 

1*0. Shemin, Margaretha. THE LITTLE RIDERS. Coward-McCann , I963. (I4-6) 
In World War II Holland, a visiting American girl helps hide 
the figures of the town clock from Nazi looters. 

*lil. Shotwell, Louisa R. ROOSEVELT GRADY. World, I963. (5-6) 
The son of poor Negro migrant workers yearns to settle 
down in a pennanent home. 

*l42. Sperry, Armstrong. CALL IT COURAGE. Macmillan, 19^0. (U-6) 
A young Polynesian boy battles alone to overcome his fear 
of the sea. 

*U3. Stolz, Mary. THE BULLY OF BARKHAM STREET. Harper & Row, 1963. (U~6) 
Young Martin finds out just how hard it is to overcome a 
notoriously bad reputation. 

^kk. White, E. B. CHARLOTTE'S WEB. Harper & Row, 1952. (2-5) 
A clever spider resourcefully saves the life of a rather 
"good-for-nothing" pig . 

1+5. Winterfeld, Henry. STAR GIRL. Harcourt, 1957. (^~6) 
A science-fiction tale, in which a group of children discover 
and protect an "alien" while helping her rendezvous with her 
returning space ship. 
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Paperback Editions of Titles in Basic Bibliography 

1, Alcock. RUN, WESTY, RUN. (Archway Paperbacks) 
L\ Anner, SCREWBALL. (Tempo Books) 

U Clayton. MARTIN LUTHER KING: THE PEACEFUL WARRIOR, (Archway, 50^) 

o. Clymer. MY BHOTHEl^ STEVIE. (Scholastic) 
1.0. Colver. FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. (Yearling Books) (original title, 

^'Florence Nightingale: War Nurse'^ ) 
1.-'. Fitzliugh. HARRIET THE SPY. (Yearling) 
J.i. Forbes. JOHNNY TREMAIN. (Yearling) 
lU. Gage. BIG BLUE ISLAND. (Archway) 
i':^. Gage. THE SECRET OF CROSSBOKE HILL. (Archway) 

16. Garfield. FOLLOW MY LEADER . (Scholastic) 

17. George. MY SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN. (Tempo) 

Graff. HELEN KELLER. (Yearling) (original title, ''Helen Keller: 
Toward the Light") 
JO. Hickok. THE STORY OF HELEN KELLER. (Tempo) , 

Kennedy. PROFILES IN COURAGE: YOUNG READER'S MEMORIAL EDITION. 
(Perennial Library, 75<t>) (important to specify this edition.) 
28. Lord. QUARTERBACK'S AIM. (Scholastic) 

P9. McGovern. RUNAWAY SLAVES, THE STORY OF HARRIET TUBMAJ\f. (Scholastic) 
j2. McSwigan. SNOW TREASURE. (Scholastic) 

'il^. Patterson. FREDERICK DOUGLASS (Yearling, 50<^) (original title, 
"Frederick Douglass: Freedom Fighter") 

37. Phipson. THE FAMILY CONSPIRACY. (Voyager Books) 

38. Robinson. ARTHUR ASHE: TENNIS CHAMPION. (Archway) 
Ul, Shot well. ROOSEVELT GRADY. (Tempo) 

Ul:. Sperry. CALL IT COURAGE. (Scholastic) 

U'i. Stolz. THE BULLY OF BARKHAM STREET. (Yearling) 

hh. White. CHARLOTTE'S WEB. (Yearling) 
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Appendix C-1 
IRA GORDON SELF-CONCEPT MEASURE^ 
Nothing gets me too mad 12 3 1+5 I se't mad easily and explode 
I don't stay with things 1 2 3 ^4 5 I stay with something till I 



and finish them 



finish 



I'm very good at drawing 12 3 1+5 I'm not much good at drawing 



I don't like to work on 
committees , proj ects 

I wish I were smaller 
(taller) 

I worry a lot 

I wish I could do some- 
thing with my hair 

Teachers like me 

I've lots of energy 

I don't play games very 
well 



1 2 3 1+ 5 I like to work with others 

1 2 3 U 5 I'm Just the right height 

1 2 3 U 5 I don^t worry much 

1 2 3 1+ 5 My hair is nice-looking 

1 2 3 U 5 Teachers don't like me 

1 2 3 1+ 5 I haven't much energy 

1 2 3 1+ 5 I play games very well 



I'm just the right weight 12 3 1+5 I wish I were heavier (lighter 
The girls don't like me, 12 3 1+5 The girls like me a lot, 



leave me out 

My face is pretty (good 
looking) 



choose me 

1 2 3 1+ 5 I wish I were prettier 
(better looking) 



I'm very good in music 12 3 1+5 I'm not much good in music 



I get along very well 
with teachers 

I don't like teachers 

I don't feel at ease, 
comfortable inside 

I don't like to try 
new things 



1 2 3 1+ 5 I don't get along with 
teachers 

1 2 3 1+ 5 I like teachers very much 

1 2 3 1+ 5 I feel very at ease, 
comfortable inside 

1 2 3 1+ 5 I like to try new things 



^Gordon, I968. 
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;'0. T have trouble control- 12 3 
ing my feelings 

<:±. 1 do well in school work 12 3 

I want the boys to like 12 3 
me 

..J. 1 aoii'i. like the way I 12 3 
look 

U. I don't want the girls 12 3 
to like me 

. IWe very healthy 12 3 

..t., I don't dance well 12 3 

17. T write well 12 3 

''i, 1 like to work alone 12 3 

2y. I use my time well 12 3 

iO. I'm not much good at mak-1 2 3 
ing things with my hands 

SI. I wish I could do some- 12 3 
thing with my skin 

V^. ochool isn't interesting 12 3 
to me 

T don't do arithmetic 12 3 

well 

,^h, I'm not as smart as the 12 3 

others 

V. The boys like me a lot, 12 3 
choose me 

i6. My clothes are not as 12 3 
I'd like 

37. I like school 12 3 

38. 1 wish I were built like 12 3 
the others 

39. I don't read well 12 3 

ho. 1 don't learn new things 12 3 
t.-asily . 



U 5 I can handle my feelings 

U 5 I don't do well in school 

U 5 I don't want the boys to 
like me 

U 5 I like the way I look 

U 5 I want the girls to like me 

U 5 I get sick a lot 

U 5 I'm a very good dancer 

U 5 I don't write well 

U 5 I don't like to work alone 

U 5 I don't know how to plan my time 

U 5 I'ni very good at making things 
with my hands 

h ^ My skin is nice-looking 

h 5 School is very interesting 

U 5 I'm real good in arithmetic 

U 5 I'ni smarter than most of the 
others 

h 5 The boys don't like me, leave 
me out 

k ^ My clothes are nice 

U 5 I don't like school 

U 5 I'm happy with the way I am 

U 5 I read very well 

i| 5 I learn new things easily 
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Appendix C-3 
SEARS SELF-CONCEPT INVEIITORY''^ 

Name Bo y G irl Grade 

Teacher 

Some boys and girls have thought about the things they do and decided 
that the items on these pages were helpful in thinking about themselves. 
This is a chance for you to look at yourself and decide what your strong 
points are and what your weak points are. This is not a test; we expect 
everyone to have different answers — so be sure your answers show how you 
think about yourself . Your answers are private and will be kept in con- 
fidence . 

Read each item and then answer the question: Compared with other boys 
and girls my age how do I rate now? 

Find the line under whatever heading indicates your answer, (The words 
at the top show what the lines in each column stand for. ) Mark an X on 
that line. Now go right ahead. Work as fast as you like. 



What follows is the latest revision of this much used inventory. 
A test manual by Marx, Peterson, and Nichols is f orthcomir 
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Excellent Very Better than OK Not so 
good most good 



1. Being good at sports 

2. Learning things rapidly 

3. Making friends easily 

with my ovn sex 

h. Having new, original 

ideas 

5. Getting my school work 
done on time and not 
getting behind 

6. Being able to read well 

7. Being a good size and 

build for njy age 

3. Remembering what I We 

learned 

9. Being willing for others 
to have their way some- 
times 

10. Solving problems in ways 
others haven *t tried 

11. Being confident, not shy 

or timid 

12. Knowing how to do math 

13. Being good at things that 
require physical skill 

lU. Being a good student — — 

15. Being a leader--one to 
get things started with 

ruy own sex ^ 

16. Thinking up answers to 
problems — answers no one 

else has thought of 

17* Being able to concentrate 
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Excellent Very Better than OK Not so 
good most good 



18. Being interested in sci- 
ence; learning about things 

that scientists do 

19. Being attractive, good 

looking — 

20. Having brains for college — — 

21. Making other people feel 

at ease 

j2. Learning about new things 
even when other people 
aren't interested — studying 
about things on my own 

::'3. Getting a lot of fun out 

of life 

2h. Writing creative stories 

and poems 

25. Being a good athlete — — 

. Being able to apply 
what I've learned 

^1 . Having plenty of friends 

among my own sex 

r3» Seeing new ways of think- 
ing about things and put- 
ting ideas together 

29. Spending most of my time 
on my work, not goofing 

off 

30. Having good handwriting 

even when I ^m hurried - 

31. Being not too skinny, 

not too fat 

32. Having brains 

33. Being sensitive to what 

others are feeling 

0 
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Excellent Very Better than OK Not so 
good most good 



3U. Being able to see things 
in my mind easily when 
I want to 

35. Being able to change things 
when they don't suit me 

36. Being able to spell 
correctly 

37. Enjoying games and 
sports 

38. Being smart 

39. Being active in 
social affairs with 
my own sex 

kO, Being interested in 
new things; excited 
about all there is 
to learn 

hi. Well organized; having 
materials ready when 
needed 

k2. Learning about people 

around the world and being 
interested in them 

U3. Having nice features 
(nose, eyes, etc.) 

Uli, Knowing what to do to 
get the right answer 
to a problem 

1*5. Being easy to get 
along with 

k6. Letting my 5.magination 
go when I want to 

1*7. Enjoying myself in 
school 

'^kS. Doing well in art 
work, painting, or 
drawing 
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Appendix C-U 

HESS'S LOCUS OF CONTROL 

Name Boy or Girl 

School 

1. Why do you think your marks went up this year? 
a. The teacher likes me. 

I tried harder this year. 

2. Why don't you remember these words? 

a. I didn't learn them. 

b. The words are too hard. 

3. How come you got 100 in the spelling test? 

a. I studied hard. 

b. The test was easy. 

k. Why did the teacher move you out of our group? 

a. She doesn't like me. 

b. I didn't do my work right. 

5« Why did the teacher say your work is very good? 

a. The teacher said it to be nice. 

b. Because I worked very hard. 

6. Why couldn't you do the arithmetic probl'^m? 

a. I didn't study. 

b. The problem was too hsLrd. 

7- Why did you get a smiling face on your paper? 

a. Because 1 did a good Job. 

b. Because the teacher likes me. 

8. Why did the teacher say you didn't do very well today? 

a. Because the teacher was mad at me. 

b. My work was very sloppy. 

9. Why couldn't you spell the word when the teacher called on you this 
morning? 

a. The word was too hard. 

b. I didn't do my homework. 
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10. How come you weren't invited to John's (Mary's) party? 

a. He (she) doesn't like me. 

b. * I was mean to him (her), 

11. Why don't you remember these words? 

a. I didn't learn them. 

b. The words are too hard for me. 

12. How come you're captain of the team? 

a. Because I play very well. 

b. The teacher Just picked me. 

13. Why did the teacher pick you to lead Ithe line? 

a. Because I was good in class today, 

b. Because I'm tall. 

lU, Why is she (he) always mean to you? 

a. Because I'm not nice to him (her). 

b. Because he (she) doesn't like me. 

15* Why did your group win the game? 

a. The other team was bad. 

b. We played very well. 

l6. Why couldn't you do the arithmetic problem? 

a. I didn't study. 

b. The problem was too hard for me- 
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Appendix C-5 
TEACHER ATTITUDE INVENTORY" 



Name ^_ 

Grade teaching 

School 

Date 

Instructions 

The Tollowing pairs of statements have been chosen to illustrate 
some real questions about the teaching role. The purpose of the inven- 
tory is to obtain a clearer picture of the attitudes and feelings teach- 
ers have regarding these controversial issues. -Individual responses to 
the questionnaire will not be disclosed, but ^roup results will be made 
available to you. 

Please consider the two statements given beside each n\imber. Ask 
yourself, "Where do I generally stand regarding these contrasting posi- 
tions in relationship to teaching my grade level?" Then, mark one "X*' 
on the continuum indicating how you most often woTild respond, though 
exceptions often occur, 

A mark in Column "l" represents strong agreement with the 
Tirst statement . 

A mark in Column "2" indicates mild agreement with the 
first statement . 

A mark in the center column will indicate no preference, or 
that both statements seem equally valid to you. 

A mark in Columns or "5" shows mild or strong agreement 
with the second statement. 



Guidelines for the use of this new instrument and cautions regard- 
ing the interpretation of results obtained with it will appear shortly 
(Vhitmore, forthcoming, a). 
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Appendix D-1 
FINAL EVALUATION OF WORKSHOP 



To help in evaluating the workshop thoroughly, please be as specific 
(but also brief) as possible in answering the following questions. 



1. Describe, in a few words or phrases, your overall feelings and eval- 
uation of the workshop. 



2. How do you think the staff , as a whole, feels about the workshop ex- 
periences during this past week? (Again, try to use descriptive words 
or phrases . ) 



3. What ideas or techniques, suggestions, etc., if any, from the work- 
shop would you like to use in your teaching this year? 



h. What ideas, techniques, suggestions, etc., if any, from the workshop 
do you now plan to try this year? 



5. What do you expect your teaching experience, in general, to be like 
this year? (Descriptive words or phrases.) 



6. What aspects or jjarts of the workshop were most helpful or useful, 
to you? 



Least helpful or useful^ 



ERJC 



l6li 



7. What, if any, ideas or suggestions, or techniques, etc. » brought 
in the workshop are still unclear to you? 



8. What, if any, ideas or techniques from the workshop would you like to 
explore or consider further? 

As a whole staff: 



For your own teaching: 



Indicate any for which you think you would like some help in implementing: 



9. Do you have any specific goals in mind concerning your teaching this 
year? If yes, list them: 



10. Ideally, where would 'you like to go from here? (E.g., hov would you 
like your teaching experience to be this year? What things would have 
to be changed to achieve this? ) 



11. Do you have any other general comments a>)out the workshop or the 
coming year? If so, include them here. (E.g., thoughts, comments, sug- 
gestions, criticisms, etc.) 



Naine_ 
9/71 
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WORKSHOP RATING 

Ve would like you to rate the following 20 pairs of terras according to 
your general feelings or opinions about your workshop experience. A 
five-point scale is provided. Mark an '*X" in space "l" if you strongly 
agree with the first terra (on the left). Mark space "2" if you moder- 
ately Cor mildly) agree with the first term, Mark the center space, 
"3"» if you do not particularly feel one way or the other, or if both 
terms seem equally appropriate to you. Likewise, mark spaces "^4" or 
'^5," respectively, if you moderately (or mildly) agree, or strongly 
agree, with the second term (on the right). 



12 3^5 

1. Helpful - ^ Unhelpful 

2. Comfortable — - — Uncomfortable 

3. Too long Too short 

h. Good ideas Nothing new 

5. Boring Stimulating 

6. Relaxing Tiring 

7. Meaningless Relevant 

8. Good Bad 

9. Theoretical Practical 

10. Unorganized — Organized 

11. Warm Cold 

12. Dull Exciting 

13. Encouraging — — Discouraging 

1^. Useless — Useful 

15. Positive Negative 

16. Not enjoyable Enjoyable 

17. Unfriendly Friendly 

18. Worthwhile Waste of Time 

19. Flexible Inflexible 

20. General Specific 



Name 
9/71 
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EVALUATION OF SPECIFIC ASPECTS OF WORKSHOP 

To aid in evaluating the more specific aspects of the workshop, please 
rate, on the basis of the three categories in the first three columns, 
each of the following items, techniques, or content areas included in 
the workshop sessions. In column indicate one instance in which you 
might use each in the classroom. 

12 3 h 





Very 
helpful 
or use- 
ful 


Some- 
what 
help- 
ful or 
useful 


Not 
very 
help- 
ful or 
use^- 
ful 


List or briefly 
indicate one in- 
stance or type 
of situation in 
which you might 
be able to use 
each of these 
in your classroom 


1. Videotapes 










2. Notebooks 










3. Response sheets 










k. Group discussions 










5c Use of reinforcements 










6. Classroom organization 










7. Gathering information 
from pupils 










8. Analyzing interactions 










9. Developing awareness of: 










a . Our expectations 










b. Students' expectations 










c . Students ' self— concepts 










d. Our own self-perceptions 










10. Data feedback from informa- 
tion gathered 










11. Listening exercise 










12. Identifying problems 










13. Setting goals ^ making plans 





















Comments : 



Name 9-71 

O 
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Appendix D-2 
WEEKLY EVALUATION 

Progress report for week of 

Monday's Date 

Kajne Unit 



Think about each goal and try to describe the 
extent to which you were able to move this week 
toward its attainment. 



Goal 1, No corporal punis.^iment 

yes no How often 

used corporal punishment 

recommended it 

felt it was needed 



Goal 2, Looking each da;/ for ways to increase rewards and reinforce- 
ment for desirable behavior in pupils . 

no ways a few many ways 
This week I was able to find daily: 

Which specific rewards, if any, seemed especially effective? 



Goal 3» To make time each day to increase open conmiuni cation . 

I was able to make time to listen and respond to: 

not at all occasionally often 
(once a day) 

fellow staff members 

my class as a group 

individual pupils 



Comments ; 
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iioai 3 — continued: To make time each day to increase open communication 

Our average amount of daily time spent discussing "problems" 
as a class has been minutes. 

The content of discussions has included — 
(check if included) 

discipline of self like about school 

school policies dislike about school 

self -direction planning of cxirriculum 

and use of time ^ 

individual fic group 

behavior teaching and learning 

classroom goals, 

purpose of schools evaluation of progress 

When do you have discussion usually? 

Would you like someone to lead it with you? 

: !-> ! U : To attempt to develop pupil self -concepts and pover of 
self-direction : 

Thiii week I have been able to work toward this goalt 

not at all once in several ways 

Please note any valuable events or methods: 
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Goal 5« To be conmiitted -to increasing teacher responsibility 
for decision making and evaluation . 



I needed and obtained help in trying to cope 
constructively with problems . 



ERIC 



I felt supported by the staff. 

I tried to help others with their 
"problems . " 

I feel optimistic about the value of our 
goals and the possibility of moving toward 
them during the year. 



Additional Comments 



Progress or success not noted above; 



Sources of worry or discouragement; 



Help I feel I need: 
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Appendix D-3 

FINAL .EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 

To help in evaluating the Project thoroughly, please be as specific (but 
also brief) as possible in answering the following questions: 

1. Describe, in a few words or phrases, your ovei'all feelings and 
evaluation of the Project t this year. 



2, Hov do you think the .staff, as a whole, feels about th^^ Project 
during this past year? (Again, try to use descriptive words or 
phrases. ) 



3» What ideas, techniques, suggestions, etc., if any, from the Project 
have you tried this year? 

h. What did you expect your teaching experience, in general, to be 
like this year? (Descriptive words or phrases, ) 

5. Comment briefly on your success in meeting your general expectations 
for this year. 

6. Did you have an^ specifi c goals iu raind concerning your teaching 
this year? If so, list them. 



7. Comment briefly on how well you have achieved these goals • 

8. Ideally, where would you like to go from here? iE.g, , how would you 
like your teaching experience to be next year? What things would 
have to be changed to achieve this?) 



9. Do you have any other general conmients about the Project or this 
year? If so, include them here (e.g., thoughts, comments, sugges- 
tions , criticisms, etc. ) • 



In addition to these questions, the checklist shown in Tahle 8 and a 
modified version of the pre-school workshop evaluation questionnaire, 
which follows, were administered. 
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EVALUATION OF SUMMER WORKSHOP 

To aid in evaluating the usefulness of last summer's workshop, please 
rate, in the first three columns, each of the following items, tech- 
niques, or content areas included in the workshop sessions. Indinato 
in the last three columns how often you have used each. 



1 2 3 ^3 6 



Check appropriate columns 
for each item 


Very 
helpful 
or use- 
ful 


Some- 
what 
help- 
ful or 
useful 


Not 
very 
help- 
ful or 
use- 
ful 


How often used? 


Often 


Occa- 
s i on— 
ally 


Never 


1. Videotapes 














2. Wotetooks 














3* Response sheets 




























5. Use of reinforcements 














6. Class organization 














7. Gathering information 
"TrriTTi "miTJi 1 ^ 










— ^ 




Pi Analvj'inP' i ni*" ^T*fir*+' i r>n*5 














9. Developing awareness of: 
a. Our expectations 














b. Students' expectations 














c . Students ' self-concepts 














d. Our own self-perceptions 














10. Data feedback from informati< 
gathered 














11, Listening exercise 














12. Identifying problems 














13. Setting goals, making plans 





























Comments : 



Name 

5/72 
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Appendix E 
MATERIALS FOR CONTRACTING AND CHARTING 
Guidelines for Establishing Individual Contracts and Schedules 
I . Group 

A. Write the schedule on the blackhoard, with goals for each period » 

B. List procedures (steps) and standards (e.g., correct own work, 
have teacher check it, or have pupil check it?), 

C. List possible choice activities for extra time when contracted 
work has been satisfactorily completed, 

TT. Individual 

A. Marks down goal and task for each work period. 

B. Records use of "choice time." 

C. Rates (evaluates) effort, 

ni. Important ideas to consider 

A. Children respond best when involved in the planning. The most 
effective work is done when 

1. pupils have helped set goals (quantity) that they agree are 
reasonable and fair 

2. pupils have agreed on expectations (quality, responsibility, 
trust) regarding work 

3. pupils have determined with the teacher what standards 
of behavior are acceptable for work and choice time (and 
decide on a fair alternative if an individual fails to meet 
standards ) , 

B. The contract must be clear to all, (Posted?) 

C. Choice time should be an earned reward attainable by each child, 
■ D. Roles can gradually shift toward the child as his own manager 

and teacher, while you become a helper . Children like power and 
respect. 
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